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BRITISH ™\: SEAGULL 


"The best-Gutboard Motor for the World” 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL COMPANY LIMITED, FLEETS BRIDGE, POOLE, DORSET. Tel: POOLE 165! 








Estate Duty -—_ waartis your position? Ask us for a copy of 
the ‘ROYAL'S’ Estate Duty card giving full particulars of the scale of Estate Duty—and incidentally 
of Income and Sur-tax. May we also show you how LIFE ASSURANCE can ease the burden? 
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=: 56 ooWs:: The liqueur you prefer ae to be offered 
THOSE WHO “KNOW” BUY PONTASSIEVE 
RUFFINO THE CHIANTI — 


From your local Wine Merchant—15/6 large flask —8/6 G 4 D x a Tm b uw 1 | 
| » small. Also available at all good hotels and restaurants. 2’ VW, 
\ BoTTLeD EXCLUSIVELY IN ITALY. an 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 





& > In case of difficulty in obtaining supplies write to the Sole Agents: — 
B. WOOD & SON (Wine Shippers) LTI 4 NEW LONDON STREET, E.C.3 
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The English Scene 


painted by John Leigh-Pemberton 


HORSE OF THE 
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L, EVER WE ARE RASH ENOUGH to attempt an assessment of the 
social consequences of television, we shall certainly record a large 
credit to the unknown genius who first saw the small-screen possi- 
bilities of show jumping. It may be argued that what we see at 
home is only a pale simulacrum— sans atmosphere, sans colour, 
sans practically everything. But that is less than fair. We at home, 
who cannot go to the arena, can still share the fun of the Pony 
Club games, still appreciate the grace and skill of the horses, still 
enjoy the excitement of a jump-off against the clock. How many 


youngsters, we wonder, watching the Horse of the Year Show this 


October ) 
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month, will aspire to take part in it? How many, with a pony of 
their own in mind, are even now storing up the tips of generous 
uncles in a Savings Account at the Midland? We do not know; 
our young friends do not always tell us what they are saving for. 
We hope they realise their dreams. But, if they do not, all will not 
be lost. They will have acquired early the habit of banking at the 
Midland—and that in the long run, will be more valuable than 
even the best of ponies. If you would like to set your own children 
upon this road, ask any Midland Bank branch manager to tell you 


about Deposit Accounts and Savings Accounts. 


Midland Bank Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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ANOTHER HAWKER SIDDELEY FIRST—THE NEW HAWKER V.T.0.L. STRIKE FIGHTER 
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With their P.1127 vertical take-off tactical strike aircraft, the Hawker 
) Siddeley Group are pioneering a new pattern of winged flight. The 


\ P.1127 uses a single lift-thrust engine—the Bristol Siddeley BS.53 
Pegasus—for both vertical take-off and landing. Four swivelling 
nozzles direct the thrust downward and then gradually turn the jet 
thrust to the rear for forward flight. [| The P.1127 is the prototype 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
18 St. James's Square, London, S.W.1. 









of a new generation of V.T.O.L. aircraft—high-speed aircraft that 
can take off and land vertically, needing little more space than a tennis 
court! Such developments will lead to new concepts of aerial strategy, 
and to a revolution in civil air transport. [| In this exciting field of 
research—as in so many of its other activities—the Hawker Siddeley 





Group leads the world. 






























The export tycoon cooling his heels in the Kremlin’s 
corridors will appreciate the warmth of this fur lined 
overcoat. For the ian about London we have snug 
formal-cut Chesterfields; our Raglans and “shorties”’ 
are equally at home in town or country; and requests 
for Inverness Capes do not disconcert us in the slightest. 
Indeed we have been specializing in fine quality ready- 
to-wear overcoats of every type and description for 
upwards of 100 years. Prices from £22.15.0. 


Open Thursdays till 7 p.m. 


Interested tycoons may like to know that the overcoat illustrated is 
lined in musquash with a beaver collar and costs £140 (or can be hired). 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
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your sunshine wonderland 





Why not leave the frost and fog 
behind for a week or two! Relax in 
the sun—in Spain. Spain where 


ALL IN HOLIDAYS BY 
flowers are blooming now in their 
AIR FOR AS LITTLE colourful thousands. Zinnias, 
cannas, oleander, morning glory— 
AS £44 FOR 8 DAYS an ever-changing never-ending 
parade of beauty. Go wander 
(BARCELONA) through orange groves. Laze on 
the beaches. Watch the dances of 


the region. Delight in the fabulous 
foods and wines. 











The Spanish National 

Tourist Office, 70 Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W.1. Ask your travel agent about Spain, 
the winter wonderland that’s so 


near by air. 


MADRID, the gateway to Spain and the Canary Islands 


COSTA DEL SOL + MAJORCA + COSTA BRAVA + COSTA BLANCA 


ISSUED BY BEA, IBERIA AND THE 


SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


OctoBer 7, 1961 
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Todays most 


personalised 
transistor radio 


Going places? — take EUMIG, 
for EUMIG is a pocketful of fun 
and just made for modern living. 
You're ‘Someone’ with EUMIG 
—someone very special. Here's 
entertainment at the touch of a 
button, a ratlio for.people going 
places. The world’s first prestige 
radio is for people at the ‘top of 
the tree’—this year and always. 


From good radio 
retailers everywhere 


BLAZY & CLEMENT LTD. 26-29 ST..CROSS STREET, E.C.1 


The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 


HIRST OF HARROGATE ~— 


| 
| 


— 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 
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this 
aircraft 


is 





100 miles long, 10 miles wide and 1,000 feet deep, in fact . . . because rigid safety 
regulations say that ten minutes flying time, ten miles of lateral space and one 
thousand feet of vertical space shall separate all aircraft all the time they are using 
the air lanes. Now, multiply the number of aircraft that are flying . . . magnify their 
size .. . increase their speeds . . . and the problem of separation becomes difficult 
indeed. Obviously, accurate instrumentation, advanced electronics and even more 
advanced navigational aids are of paramount importance. In these three directions 
alone, Ferranti are making significant contributions to Britain’s progress in the air. 


Airpass Radar Fire Control Systems; Gyroscopes; Tran- 
sistorised control units; Artificial horizons; Missile Guid- 
ance and Control Systems; Inertial navigation systems; 
Machine tool control systems; Silicon semi-conductor 


* E } devices for controls; Power supplies; Instruments and 
First into the Future Radar; Electronic computers and systems. 


FERRANT| LTD. HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. LONDON OFFICE: KERN HOUSE, 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 





Watches of Switzerland ume 


present 


TWO 
7 EXCLUSIVE 
WATCHES 



















VACHERON 
CONSTANTIN 


THE DOYEN OF WATCH MAKERS 











Watches of Switzerland Ltd THE BOOK OF 200 WATCHES 
13-15 New Bond Street, W.1 i If you are unable 








London’s Watch Centre to visit one of our ° 
showrooms, why not send for 
2 BECH STREET, LONDON £.C.1 
* is CAUE-OB-DOuDS, SWITZERLAND the Book of 200 Watches R - S 
Showrooms throughout London and the Provinces $0.50 BEBCE STREET, LONDON, &.C.1 


It must be right to visit a speciatist 
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QINCE 1818 THE OUKCE WATCH 
FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


i aha \ Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock- 
ROM SAE A protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolled gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18 ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10. 0. 








Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, assorted dials, rolled 
gold case, steel back. Also 
available in all steel case 
(Ref. 55003) and in 9 ct. solid 
gold case (Ref. 55005). U.K. 
prices from £15. 


The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss precision, Con- 
tinental elegance and expert craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet 
comparing the price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will find 
the Favre-Leuba isnot expensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate 
time in tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines are right with every 
background. Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a practical price! 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LIMITED, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 
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The most handsome 
Tweeds are DONEGAL 


HANDWOVEN ! 


No mechanically produced tweed can equal 
the charm of these handwoven fabrics, 
many with the distinctive irregular fleck, 
and the subtle beauty of the colours taken 
from the lovely Irish countryside. 

To enable you to identify Donegal Hand- 
woven Tweed beyond all doubt, an exclusive 
Mark is now applied to it. In your own 
interests, make sure you see this Mark on 
the cloth, and on the label in the garment. 
Then you are sure you are buying genuine 
Donegal HANDWOVEN Tweed—by far the 


smartest for town or country, 
DONEGAL 
HAN DWOVEN 
IWEED 
bears this exclusive 
Kol -Tahdbdlot-tdlola mmm ul- ta, 
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ue 


The Mark is based on the ancient Irish ‘d’ in the 
Book of Kells, the famous 8th century manuscript 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 


Issued by the Donegal Handwoven Tweed 
Association Ltd., Donegal, Ireland. 
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or relative who will 


be overseas this 
Christmas ? 


Here’s a rather special gift idea— 
all four of these magnificent Christmas 
Numbers can be sent to any address in 
the world for only 19/- including postage. 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, 
seasonal articles and unusual short 
stories, these world-renowned Christ- 
mas Numbers will provide a wealth of 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card 
is sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say “ Happy Christmas”’ 


Prices include postage to any address in the world. 
The lllustrated London News5/- 
The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 
‘Holly Leaves ”’ 5/- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails you 
should place your orders NOW with your 
usual newsagent or with any branch of 
W. H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 













By Appointment te Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gorden & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecgq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 
in the world and have been 


———<€_ q he fins ; 
Lomecgs 
LA INA 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY ’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1961. 


BY PARACHUTE ON 70 EUROPE’S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN PEAK: ONE OF THREE FRENCHMEN WHO PERFORMED THE FEAT. 


M. Daniel Camus, aged thirty-two, is seen here shortly before he landed 
some 100 yards from the summit of Mont Blanc (15,782 ft.) on September 24, 
thus becoming the first man to have conquered Europe’s highest mountain 
in this way. At ten-minute intervals he was followed by two other French- 
men, M. Charles Bonnay, thirty-one, and M. Jacques Dubourg, also 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thirty-one. All three of them jumped from an aircraft flying between 
600-1000 ft. above the mountain. The second man to jump, M. Bonnay, 
bettered the performance and landed only twelve yards from the summit; 
but the third man, M. Dubourg, achieved the perfect drop, landing right on 
the top, on the snow-covered ridge which is the ceiling of Europe. 


Postage—Inland, 4}$d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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HE death of Mr. Hammarskjoeld in the never- 
ceasing course of his duty and at the very 
moment when, in utter disregard of his own safety 
and comfort, he was seeking to restore peace in 
Katanga was one of those tragedies which every 
now and then occur in human annals, transcending 
the personal and involving the whole of mankind. 
Though Mr. Hammarskjoeld was neither a Lincoln 
nor a Franklin Roosevelt, his death, like theirs at a 
crucial moment in the world’s affairs, affected 
not only men’s hearts but may well have affected 
the future of millions of lives, and no man can say 
yet how great and terrible may be the consequences 
of that fatal moment when his aircraft plunged 
into the African jungle. Nor can the world in its 
present divided plight readily spare a man so 
devoted to his duty, so conscientious in its per- 
formance and so dedicated to the course of 
humanity’s common interest. Yet whatever 
happens in the immediate issue—and so much 
may—Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s life will not have been 
in vain; the life of a brave and dedicated man never 
is. For he leaves to others the memory and inspira- 
tion of his goodness and heroism, and lights a beacon 
in the darkness of the human situation to illuminate 
the road that others who come after have to travel. 
It adds—if possible—to the tragedy of Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld’s death that this selfless and 
tireless servant of humanity should have given his 
life while trying to remedy a situation which need 
never have occurred and which, on the face of it, 
was itself a contradiction of the spirit of mutual 
tolerance, patience and restraint of force which 
the United Nations is seeking to inculcate in the 
world’s rulers. I know nothing about the Congo 
except what I have read in the newspapers. And 
I have no doubt that there are wheels within wheels 
of which, like others, I am unaware, and that what 
I have read in the Press may well be the truth and 
nothing but the truth but is certainly not the 
whole truth. Yet of two things I feel convinced. 
One is that those who, out of the highest motives, 
allowed the United Nations to become a full-scale 
military combatant in an internal political quarrel 
acted unwisely and by doing so may have done 
incalculable damage to the prestige and influence 
of a body on which so much of mankind's hopes 
depend. The other is that to plunge into bloodshed 
and anarchy a vast province where, until the United 
Nations acted so precipitately, there seems, in 
contrast to the rest of the Congo, to have -been 
comparative peace and prosperity was not only 
unwise but, morally speaking, wrong. Whether 
the blame for this lay with the local representatives 
of the United Nations, with the military forces 
acting in its name or with the General Assembly 
and its resolutions, like most people in this country 
I am in no position to judge. Yet that the United 
Nations should never be the first to draw the sword 
and so precipitate war, with all its incalculable 
consequences, seems a truth so obvious that it 
scarcely needs to be stated. That is one of the 
reasons why the British people were so shocked by 
what happened. For, though not a clever and 
certainly not a logical people, for all the apparent 
eccentricity of their own wide political toleration 
and the occasional strange aberrations of their 
minorities, the British are, by and large, a wise 
folk. Their wisdom comes from a long and 
unbroken national and political experience, far 
greater than that of any other modern nation. 
And at the root of that experience lies the belief 
that physical force, at any rate of the kind that 
results in death and resort to arms, should never 
be used except in the last extremity, and that the 
price of using it, save in that ultimate resort, is 
always greater than the gain. No more English 
utterance was ever made than that of the great 
17th-century Lord Halifax—one which I have 
often quoted on this page—that all violence is a 
kind of foul play. That is precisely what the 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


British people felt about the United Nations’ 
sudden resort, for whatever high motives, to violence 
in Katanga. Many of them also felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that it was unjust, justice being a point 
on which the people of this country have always 
been sensitive. “‘ If I cannot reform with justice,” 
said Burke, ‘‘ I will not reform at all.” 

Perhaps the best analogy of the danger of the 
United Nations’ action lies in the story of the 
medieval Church. Like the United Nations 
Organisation the medieval Church was based on 
the belief that, transcending international rivalries 
and interests and the violence to which they give 
rise, there should be one institution that repre- 
sented the common ideals, beliefs and moral 





AT THE LAUNCHING OF THE WORLD WILD LIFE FUND: LORD 


HURCOMB, WITH THE FUND’S SYMBOL, A GIANT PANDA. ON 
THE RIGHT IS SIR JULIAN HUXLEY. 
At the Royal Society of Arts on September 28, an international 
campaign was launched, under the patronage of Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands, with the object of raising 
£500,000 a year to save the wild life of the world from extinc- 
tion. The chair was taken by Lord Hurcomb. Both Sir Julian 
Huxley and Mr. Peter Scott spoke on conservation problems. 
The uarters of the fund are in Zurich and its President 
is Professor J. G. Baer, the Swiss zoologist. An office has 
been opened at 41, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, to which donations 
may be sent. The giant panda has been chosen as a symbol, 
in as much as it owes its survival to careful conservation. 


interests ef mankind or, in the context of that 
Church, of Christendom. So long as that Church 
remained aloof from the quarrels between nation 
and nation and dynasty and dynasty, it was 
universally respected and, as a result, its influence 
for good and for the better ordering of turbulent, 
quarrelsome mankind was profound. There was no 
political and temporal power so great that it did 
not stand in awe of it, and the Church's rebuke and 
pacific anger could make an emperor stand bare 
footed in the snow outside Canossa or our own 
Henry II, the greatest ruler in Europe, submit 
himself, in abject penitence, to the scourgings of 
the Canterbury monks. But when in the 13th 
century a succession of over-zealous and ambitious 
popes made the Papacy a partisan in the political 
and international quarrels of Europe, they fatally 
undermined the institution which was mankind’s 
best hope and weakened the moral currency of the 
Faith they were called upon to uphold. By 
becoming partisans they ceased to be effective 
arbiters; by employing the instruments of violence 
—armies, mobs, offensive alliances—they blunted 
the far greater spiritual weapon the Church com- 
manded and of which it alone had the monopoly. 


Though in their victorious but utterly disastrous 
quarrel with the Hohenstauffens they acted, like the 
United Nations’ administrators in the Congo, out of 
what they sincerely regarded as the highest motives, 
they descended, almost without realising it, from the 
judge’s throne into the hurly-burly of the broiling 
throng below. They rendered unto Casar the things 
that were God’s. And in doing so—though nearly 
two centuries elapsed before the final nemesis of 
their folly—they made the Reformation inevitable. 

For whatever the Reformation effected in the 
sphere of the individual conscience and con- 
sciousness of God—and it effected much 
from the point of view of mankind's peace and 
unity, an appalling tragedy. It destroyed the 
unity of western Christendom at the moment when 
the impact of the West on the rest of the world 
was about to become of paramount importance 
We are still suffering from the consequences of that 
shipwreck of what I believe, for all its faults, to 
have been the noblest institution mankind has 
yet seen. For though the Papacy itself survived, 
it was no longer as the arbiter and ultimate judge 
of Christendom, for more than half Christendom 
refused any longer to accept the validity of its 
judgments. And in our own century, following 
two disastrous and destructive world wars, first 
the abortive League of Nations and then its 
successor, the United Nations Organisation, were 
set up to fill the very void which the collapse of the 
universal Church of medieval Christendom had 
created. It is against that background of ancient 
error and profound historical need that the United 
Nations’ resort to force in an internal political 
dispute needs to be judged 

There is a further point, arising from what | 
believe to be another fallacy. The United Nations 
acted as it did to enforce the absorption into a very 
large political, or so-called national, unit of a 
smaller one. It was a particularly curious instance 
of this age-long delusion of the bureaucratic mind 
never more powerful than to-day—that, in the 
interests of uniformity and so called efficiency, 
the larger should always dominate and, if necessary, 
extinguish the smaller, and that human well-being 
and virtue can only be achieved by enforcing such 
uniformity. For usually the pretext for such 
enforcement is that the smaller unit to be coerced 
has a lower standard of civilisation and public 
order than the larger and that, therefore, it is 
to the good of the smaller to be so coerced. Such 
was the coercion, or attempted coercion, by 
England of Wales and Scotland in the 13th century, 
and of Ireland in the 16th century. But in the 
Congo the attempt has been. made to subject by 
force a comparatively law-abiding and civilised 
community to an exceptionally anarchical and 
uncivilised larger one. This paradox makes the 
attempted coercion seem all the more regrettable, 
at least to an English mind. But the ultimate 
error of all such coercion lies in the use of violence 
to coerce and the enforced denial of liberty to a 
national minority merely because it is a minority. 
The classic reply to such coercion was given five 
and a half centuries ago in that wonderfully 
eloquent human document —still among Scotland's 
greatest legacies to mankind—-that the Abbot of 
Arbroath, as is believed, drew up in the form of an 
appeal to the Pope and the corporate conscience 
of Christendom on behalf of his countrymen and 
their chosen king, Robert Bruce. Urging that they 
should be suffered “‘ to live in peace in that narrow 
spot beyond which we have no habitation ’’ and 
that they should not be subjected against their 
will to Edward I's enforced union of Great Britain, 
they declared that “‘so long as there remain a 
hundred of us alive we will never consent to subject 
ourselves to the dominion of the English. For it is 
not glory, it is not riches, neither is it honour, but 
it is liberty alone that we fight and contend for, 
which no honest man will lose but with his life." 


it was, 
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THE DISUNITED ARAB REPUBLIC: SYRIA’S BREAK WITH COLONEL NASSER. 
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A CROWD WITH A LARGE PORTRAIT: DEMONSTRATORS IN CAIRO JOIN IN THE DENUNCIATION 


IN ONE OF HIS MANY SPEECHES OVER THE RECENT REVOLUTION: COLONEL WASSER 
OF THE SYRIAN REVOLT, CARRYING A PRO-NASSER PLACARD. 


ANNOUNCING THE CANCELLATION OF EGYPTIAN MILITARY ACTION IN SYRIA. 
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NATIONALIST REJOICING IN DAMASCUS A FEW HOURS AFTER THE PRE-DAWN REVOLT: CROWDS 


AN ORDERLY DEMONSTRATION IN THE SYRIAN CAPITAL: CROWDS IN DAMASCUS A FEW DAYS 
BEARING A SYRIAN ARMY OFFICER ALOFT IN TRIUMPH. (Photograph by Radio.) 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION BROKE OUT ON SEPTEMBER 28. 


* 


THE REBEL GOVERNMENT FORMED ON SEPTEMBER 29, HEADED BY DR. KUZBARI (CENTRE), A LAWYER WHO HAS BEEN DESIGNATED PRIME MINISTER. MANY MEMBERS OF HIS GOVERNMENT HAVE NOT 
HELD POLITICAL POSTS BEFORE. 


important military base of Aleppo had gone over to the rebels, he announced— 
on September 29—that he had cancelled military action rather than allow 
Arab to kill Arab. On October 1 both Jordan and Turkey recognised the new 
régime in Syria, now with the right-wing Dr. Mamoun Kuzbari as Prime 
Minister. As the revolutionary authorities were consolidating their position 


Rumours of mounting Syrian ill-feeling towards Egypt—particularly in connec- 
tion with Secret Police activities and July’s nationalisation decrees—were fully 
confirmed on September 28 when a large part of the Syrian army rose in revolt 
and took control of Damascus. The aim of the revolution was a complete 


break with Egypt, with whom they have been merged as part of the United 
Arab Republic since 1958, under the leadership of President Nasser. At first 
President Nasser issued orders for the Army to crush the revolt and to march 
on Damascus. But when shortly it became known that Latakia and the 


and taking measures to expel all Egyptians from Syria, President Nasser made 
another public speech, on October 1, in which he broke off diplomatic relations 
with Jordan and Turkey, and urged Syrians to rise against the “ mutineers.” 
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FROM A RIFLE AMNESTY TO A LAND-ROVER TRIAL: ITEMS OF 


. 


SOME OF THE 150 RIFLES COLLECTED BY THE METROPOLITAN POLICE IN THE ARMS AMNESTY, 


FOR THE COMMONWEALTH SCOUT CONFERENCE: LEADERS OF THE SCOUT GROUPS FROM 
BEING HANDED OVER TO THE ARMY ON SEPTEMBER 29. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD MEET AT BADEN-POWELL HOUSE, LONDON 

Armed soldiers of the Royal Fusiliers stand guard whilst the police give up their collected This is the second conference of its kind, dealing with all the topical subjects and informa- 

rifles to the Army. It is stated that in the first five days of Mr. Butler's campaign to rid tion necessary to the world-wide organisation. Here is a general view of the Conference 
the country of illegally-held weapons 1362 weapons were handed in. Hall at Baden-Powell House. Above is a portrait of the founder, Lord Baden-Powell 





THE NEW LOOK IN THE EASTERN REGION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS: THE EXTERIOR OF THE NEW STATION YACHTING weer * ~~ ta, we meen ney ned a, Lemna ON THE 
AT BARKING, WHICH WAS OFFICIALLY OPENED BY THE MAYOR OF BARKING ON SEPTEMBER 29 For some three years now the Bolton Corporation have allowed yachting on their Belmont 
THIS IS PART OF THE EXTENSIVE ELECTRIFICATION a MODERNISATION WORK NOW BEING ’ voir, high in the hills above the — ing to the po larity of this move, other 

CARRIED OUT IN THIS AREA. stretches of water belonging to the town will be made available to the general public. 





AFTER OPENING THE GLADYS YULE SURGICAL WING OF THE EQUINE RESEARCH STATION A CHANGING LANDSCAPE: AT DUNGENESS, KENT, A NUCLEAR POWER STATION IS BEING CON- 
OF THE ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST: THE QUEEN EXAMINES AN ELECTRO-CARDIOGRAPH. STRUCTED WHICH WILL HAVE AN OUTPUT OF BETWEEN 500,000 AND 550,000 KILOWATTS. 
On September 29 her Majesty opened this new wing at Newmarket—a department which This station, about four miles from L Kent, is expected to be finished in 1965 at a cost 
will improve “ by something like 500 per cent.’’ the chances of recovery of horses which of between £50—{60,000,000. The Nuclear Power Group, an amalgamation of A.E.1.— 
break their legs. During the ceremony the Duke of Norfolk announced two very large John Thompson 


uclear Energy Co. and the Nuclear Power Co., was given the contract 
gifts to the trust, one to the Canine Health Centre, the other to the Equine Research Station. in July 1960. No. 1 and No. 2 reactors can be seen here. : 
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NEWS AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 
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THE LORD MAYOR-ELECT, SIR FREDERICK HOARE, ALDERMAN AND GOLDSMITH, SPEAKING 
A FANTASIA OF TUBU- ; ee, ail TO COMMON HALL AT GUILDHALL AFTER HIS ELECTION 
LAR SCAFFOLDING: i =e ate, On . 29 Sir Frederick Hoare (of whom a portrait appears on page 572) was elected as 
BUILDING A BRIDGE 2 “ Lord Mayor of London by a unanimous shout of “ Ail He is the third of his family to 
ACROSS THE RIVER : ru be Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Hoare holding office in 1712 and his grandson in 1745. 
WENT, TO BYPASS + > 
WENTBRIDGE ON THE 
A.1 NEAR DONCASTER. 
IF ALL THE TUBES 
WERE PLACED END 
TO END, THEY WOULD 
MEASURE 18} MILES 
THE BRIDGE IS DUE 
FOR COMPLETION THIS 
YEAR 


(Right.) 

THE COMMONWEALTH 

AND TOWER BRIDGE: 

DELEGATES ATTEND- 

ING THE 7TH COMMON. 

WEALTH PARLIA- 

MENTARY ASSOCIA- 

TION CONFERENCE IN 

LONDON. 

On September 29 the 

Commonwealth dele- 

gates in London were 

entertained at a din- 

ner by Mr. Harold 

Macmillan in the 

Painted Hall, Royal 

Naval College, Green- 

wich. The delegates 

are here shown em- ; f 

barking to be taken 5 as THE WHITE SCAR OF A FUTURE MOTORWAY: THE “MEDWAY TOWNS” BY-PASS, OR M.2, NOW 

down-river to Green- [= ¥ UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN NORTHERN KENT. 

wich. This 26-mile motorway, which should be open to traffic in 1963, by-passes Rochester, Chatham, 

Gillingham, Rainham, Sittingbourne and Faversham, and will include a 3400-ft.-long bridge 
over the River Medway. A few of the giant pillars for this are visible in the foreground. 


TRYING OUT THEIR VEHICLES ON SANDY TRACKS NEAR ALDERSHOT: MEMBERS OF THE R.A.F. HANDING OVER THE KEYS OF A RADAR STATION: WING-COMMANDER W. J. GREGORY WITH 
TRANS-AFRICA EXPEDITION WITH THEIR LAND-ROVERS AND MOTOR-CYCLE. MRS. W. L. LEE, CHAIRMAN OF EASTBOURNE’S CIVIL DEFENCE COMMITTEE. 
Nine R.A.F. officers and men are due to leave Farnborough on October 9, for an overland After Easthourne’s Town Clerk, Mr. F. H, Busby (left), had appealed to the Home Office about 
journey of 8200 miles, through France, Spain, Gibraltar, Morocco, Southern Algeria, the proposed sale of the contents of a coastal radar station at Eastbourne, Sussex, it was arranged 
igeria, the Chad Republic, Sudan and Libya to Tobruk. The Leader is Wing-Commander that the station, completed in 1954, should be handed over to the town itself. He said it was 
G. F. Turnbull, seen here in the leading car. a ready-made Civil Defence control room. 
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HE change from conscription to 
voluntary recruitment made in 
the British Army was almost unani 
mously backed by professional opinion 
This had in some cases advocated a 
premature return to the earlier prac- 
tice. My friend, the late Lieut.-General 
Sir. G. le Q. Martel, a brilliant but 
erratic man, preached in its favour 
when it was obviously out of the question and tried 
persistently to enlist my services in its cause at a 
time when I was military correspondent of The 
Times, | made no bones about my opposition, and 
I do not think he had many supporters. In fact, 
when our present system was introduced there were 
not lacking those who regretted it because they 
felt that conscription had on balance been for the 
good of the young men of the country. Some of 
those who had undergone it derided this belief 
but a considerable number supported it and found 
themselves better men 


Opinion has lately been stirred by the remarks 
of Field Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, a former 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, in favour of 
selective service, which, at a time when there was 
so much else to distract attention, created some- 
thing like excite- 
ment and were in 
general welcomed 
It had become 
obvious that the 
system of voluntary 
service was not 
going to meet the 
needs of the age 
The War Office had 
to declare that the 
Field Marshal had 
not been put up as 
an unavowed advo- 
cate, and he is not 
a likely man to 
undertake any such 
commitment On 
the other hand, the 
War Office, the 
Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, and the 
Ministry of Defence 
may well have been 
glad to see the 
matter aired and to 
mark public reac- 
tions to his scheme 
There are various 
systems by which it 
might be put into 
force, the most 
obvious being the 
exemption of men in 
particular profes- 
sions, trades, and 
industries, or 
destined to enter 
them. Destined to 
enter them ? In 
those four words we 
see one of the many 
possible objections: 
the rush into the 
medical profession, 
for example, was 
notoriously swelled 
in the war by those 
who had no great 
liking for it, who 
were not of dedi- 
cated material, and who might have only to spend 
a couple of easy years looking after hale and 
hearty youths whose worst troubles were likely to 
be mumps and hacks received at football, after 
the war was over 


family and is a 


Before the Franco-Prussian War the French 
recruits summoned to the colours had the privilege 
of buying themselves off. This came to be seen 
aS a gross injustice because the exemption applied 
only to those whose parents possessed the means 
to pay for it. On the other hand, the ballot, 
manifestly in itself the most just system, is open 
to such a force of honest prejudice that it is virtuaily 
impossible to realise. I have contented myself 
with writing frequently that it is theoretically the 
fairest solution, without ever dreaming of advoca- 
ting it. If we get a return to selective service it 
seems almost sure to be on the lines of exemption 
by occupation, coupled with selection up to a high 
standard of physical fitness, perhaps educational 
qualifications, consideration for single and father- 
less sons, and wrapped up in puzzling but 
unavoidable complications. 


The Army is at present under heavy strain, as 
the recent Kuwait incident showed all too clearly. 
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THE SEARCH FOR AN ARMY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


We hear a great deal about the difficulty of 
maintaining a strategic reserve and finding units 
for existing or new stations. The proportion of 
young married soldiers in the ranks to-day would 
make the average adjutant or regimental sergeant- 
major of my time tear his hair in anguish. The 
present state of affairs goes some way—too long a 
way—towards nullifying the tremendous efforts to 
improve the lot of the soldier. Looking about me 
at home I have been constantly struck by the 
comfort and other practical advantages of the 
new buildings springing up round military centres 
The blocks such as barracks and hospitals are also 
seemly and handsome, a feature which had 
gradually deserted military architecture since the 
day of Wren 


Few who have not military families among 





THE LORD MAYOR-ELECT OF LONDON: SIR FREDERICK HOARE, WITH HIS WIFE AND TWO DAUGHTERS, IN THEIR ST. JOHN'S Men 


WOOD HOME. CHESS IS AMONG HIS RECREATIONS. 


Sir Frederick Hoare, who is to succeed Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen as Lord Mayor of London, is a member of the famous Hoare banking 
He is married and has two daughters, the elder seventeen, the younger nine. 
He was Sheriff of the City of London in 1956; and his recreations include chess, fishing, ornithology, philately and photography. 


their friends, or better still, kindred, can realise 
the difficulties involved in the uncertainty of the 
postings of officers and the last-minute changes in 
them. They are probably most serious in their 
effects on the education of children, but they may 
also involve financial loss. The War Office is 
generous to its sons to-day, and, though I have 
less evidence concerning the other services, I can 
safely say that with them the case is the same. 
What a pity that all these efforts should be 
hampered by the dissatisfaction of wives! Do 
they demand too much? It may be so. Field 
Marshal Sir Gerald Templer once remarked to me 
that he and his wife started married life in a tent, 
but we have to take the times as we find them 


The problem which has here been briefly 
outlined is chiefly one facing the Army, though the 
other two Services are not entirely unconscious of 
it. The Navy is the least concerned of the three. 
The Royal Marines is a very small force nowadays 
and has into the bargain a hereditary tradition of 
service in this first-class corps which is very helpful, 
but even it has to take a certain number of recruits 
not up to its standards. An officer who explained 
to the sergeant-major that Marine Blinker was 
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unsatisfactory in extra-regimental em- 
ploy and would have to be returned to 
the ranks received the answer: “ I ‘ll 
block a ‘ole with him somewhere.’ 


The Royal Air Force is interested 

particularly for the sake of ground 

personnel playing parts demanding a 

good education, particularly in science 

Whatever system gives it the best and the greatest 

number of such men will have its support. It 

does not follow that the Air Staff will support the 

introduction of selective service, since it might 

consider this impracticable, but it is certainly that 

which would suit it best. And when we say that 

much we realise how the business is beset with 

difficulty. There would be uproar in industry were 

those trained in science to be further reduced in 

numbers. It complains angrily as it is that they are 

wholly inadequate and scornfully contrasts the 
percentage with that in Soviet Russia 


[I write in the warmth ofautumnal Mediterranean 
sunshine and in a small station in which all three 
fighting services are well represented. I have been 
here only twenty-four hours, but they have already 
revived many memories I have always been 
favourable to selec- 
tive service, while 
often feeling rue 
fully that it was a 
very distant goal 
| would now back 
the propositions of 
Field Marshal 
Templer as strongly 
as I can, while still 
wondering what sort 
of form it should 
take, but I find less 
difficulty in pro 
phesying what sort 
of form it will take, 
if introduced It 
seems as certain as 
such things can be 
that a number of 
occupations will be 
exempted or called 
upon only to a very 
limited extent, but 
I do hope the 
Services willset their 
sights high enough 
During the phoney 
war a_ university 
professor wrote to 
The Times that 
clever boys should 
be absolved from 
military service 
altogether. I replied, 
indignantly, that 
this would be to 
create an élite of 
shirkers and funks 
and that no 
country could hope 
to come through 
so vital a struggle 
if it fought without 
its best 


object to 
the logical. Be- 
tween the wars 
the Metropolitan 
Police requested, as 
an experiment, that walkers on the pavements 
should keep to the left as vehicles did on the roads. I 
and about a third of the citizens tried our best, but 
were often pushed over the line—was it not blue ? 

by the superior numbers marching by the right. 
I think they were rather forgetful of the experiment 
than hostile. It lasted, if I remember aright, a 
week, and was never again mentioned. The image 
may look paltry, but I was struck at the time by 
the resistance of the public, a mainly automatic 
resistance, to anything out of the traditional. 
Will it be as much astonished if it encounters a 
scheme which is not quite either conscription or 
voluntary service? If so, it will need advice 
and education in the subject, but it is not commonly 
unintelligent when that is of a good standard. 
I hope it gets it. 


CORRECTION: On page 284 of our issue of August 19, 
we incorrectly stated that the bottom left-hand picture 
showed the new British Ambassador to Morocco, Mr. R. A. 
Beaumont, being presented to King Hassan II. The picture, 
in fact, shows the Military Attaché, Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Neilson, M.B.E., being presented to his Majesty. Mr. Beau- 
mont is seen in the background. We very much regret this 
error 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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URUNDI. ELECTIONS IN ONE OF CONGO’S NEIGHBOURS: THE SCENE AT USUMBURA, CAPITAL OF RUANDA- 
URUNDI, ON SEPT. 18 AS AFRICANS GATHER TO CAST VOTES FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

In the first general election to be held in Urundi, fifty-eight out of the sixty-four seats in the new Parliament 

were won by the Uprona Party, lead by Prince Louis Rwagazori, son of the Urundi monarch. Both Urundi 
and its associated territory, Ruanda, are under Belgian trusteeship until about next year. 
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(Above.) 

UDINE, ITALY. 

CLAIMED TO BE A 

TIEPOLO: A PAINTING 

OF THE CRUCIFIXION 

HANGING IN THE 

CATHEDRAL. 

For a great many 
ears this painting 
as hung unacknow- 

and hardly 
noticed in the Cathe- 
dral of the north-east 

Italian city of Udine. 

Recently the former 

Director of the Udine 

Museum has claimed 

that he has evidence 

that the work is by 

Giovanni Battista 

Tiepolo. 


(Right. ) 

NEW YORK. 

THE AMERICAN 
LEADER APPEALING 
FOR THE OUTLAWING 
OF WEAPONS OF MASS 
DESTRUCTION IN HIS 





next ten months 
might decide the fate 
of man for 10,000 
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KE FROM THE PRES(‘DENT: AN AFRICAN WOUNDED DURING 
THE RECENT FIGHTING IS GREETED BY A SOLEMN PRESIDENT TSHOMBE. 
On September 27, the French President, General Charles de Gaulle, entertained President Following the fighting between U.N. and Katanga troops, President Tshombe made 
Hamani Diori of Niger at a State banquet in the Elysée Palace. President Hamani Diori a tour of hospitals in Elisabethville recently, and spoke with both African and 
is seen between President and Mme. de Gaulle. His wife is partly hidden (right). . European wounded, and with nurses, nuns and ambulance workers. 
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OSTIA. THE ENTABLATURE WITH THE RELIEF OF THE MINORAH OR SEVEN-BRANCHED 

—— : CANDLESTICK, WHICH SUGGESTED THAT THE SITE WAS A JEWISH PLACE OF WORSHIP. 
OSTIA, ITALY. BELIEVED TO BE EUROPE’S EARLIEST SYNAGOGUE: EXCAVATING THE 

SITE DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT DURING ROADWORK NEAR OSTIA. 
During widening of the road to Rome’s new airport, workmen located a 3rd-4th century 
site, which Professor Pietrogrande has stated to be the remains of a Jewish synagogue, 
the only Jewish place of worship dating from classical times so far discovered in the 
western world. e columns formed part of a tabernacle for the ark. The building is 
basilica-type, the afrium containing a tank for ablutions. 


' TOKYO. IS THIS WHAT IZAAK WALTON HAD IN MIND WHEN HE WROTE “I LOVE ANY 
DISCOURSE . . . OF FISH AND FISHING”? A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH FROM TOKYO BAY. NO 
RECORD OF THE TOTAL CATCH IS AVAILABLE; NOR IS IT KNOWN WHETHER ALL CAUGHT 

WERE RETURNED OR EATEN. 


/ 


J , - 


CHICAGO. FANFARE FOR A “BRITISH FORTNIGHT”: TRUMPETERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

CAVALRY, SUPPORTED BY THE PIPES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA AND BACKED BY A MODEL 

OF TOWER BRIDGE (BASCULES RAISED) USHER IN A “ BRITISH FORTNIGHT” AT A CHICAGO 
STORE ON SEPTEMBER 25. 


TOKYO. AN EMPEROR HARVESTS HIS OWN RICE: THE EMPEROR HIROHITO CUTTING THE SADABAN, IRAN. THE SHAHANSHAH WATCHES AS QUEEN FARAH DIBA PREPARES 

RICE HE HIMSELF PLANTED IN A PADDY IN THE GROUNDS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE. THE FOR A SHOT ON A MINIATURE GOLF COURSE AMONG THE PINES. SERIOUS GOLFERS WILL BE 

CROP WILL BE USED IN THE IMPERIAL THANKSGIVING CEREMONIES TO BE HELD IN INTERESTED IN THE QUEEN'S UNCONVENTIONAL GRIP, BUT “FIFI” THE TOY POODLE IS 
THE PALACE IN NOVEMBER THIS YEAR. MORE INTERESTED IN WHERE THE BALL'S’ GOING. 
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/ ALGIERS. POLICE AND SECURITY FORCES ARRESTING A YOUNG DEMONSTRATOR ON 
SEPTEMBER 25, WHEN 0.A.S.-SYMPATHISERS CAUSED DISTURBANCES IN CENTRAL ALGIERS. 
The illegal anti-government secret army, 0.A.S., 


ed an intensive series of demonstrations, 
ber 22, including “ pirate"’ broadcasts and plastic bomb explosions. Mr. 
the British shipping vice-consul, was shot dead on September 26. 
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STOCKHOLM. PROGRESS ON THE CLEARING AND PRESERVATION OF THE SALVAGED 
17TH-CENTURY WARSHIP, VASA: A VIEW OF THE LOWER GUN-DECK. 


THE HOOK OF HOLLAND. THE LOWERING OF THE UNION FLAG AT THE CEREMONY 
MARKING THE CLOSING OF THE BRITISH ARMY TRANSIT CAMP. 
Both the British Ambassador and the Burgomaster of Rotterdam were present at this ceremony 


ber 25, which marked the end of the sea-trooping route between Harwich and the 
Hook. The last ship left Harwich on Sep. 25, the last from the Hook reached Harwich on Sep. 26. 
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MOREHEAD CITY, U.S.A. A U.S. NAVAL FIREBOAT PLAYING HOSES ON THE 
BLAZING NAVAL OIL TANKER POTOMAC ON THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 26-27. 
While Potomac was taking on aviation fuel at this fuel terminal in North Carolina a 
series of shattering explosions took place, and fire broke out when the tanker already 
contained about 60,000 gallons of oil. At least one person was killed. 
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STOCKHOLM. THE HOLD OF VASA, HERE WAS FOUND THE BALLAST, IN THIS 
CASE ROUND STONES FROM THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE THREE CROWNS PALACE. 
Steady progress is being made in the clearing, examination and preservation of the 
Ss 17th-century warship Vasa, which capsized on her maiden voyage on 
August 10, 1628. Upper and lower gun decks, which were very similar and each 
carried twenty 24-Ib. cannon, are both clear. Both were painted red. 


EMERGING DURING RECENT 
E ROMAN THEATRE. 
y Dr. Philip Hamond, closed. 
the amphitheatre, is planned 
discarded in antiquity. 


PETRA, JORDAN. A MARBLE STATUE OF HERC 
AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS OF THE AREA OF 
On September 17, a series of excavations at Petra, directed 
A second season, which will include restoration work in 
for 1962. The statue, which lacks a head, may have 
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OFF NEW YORK, BEING TOWED TO RETIREMENT: THE BATTLESHIP U.S.S. NORTH 


ROME. A FORUM RETURNS TO ROME. ANCIENT TEMPLES, ARCHES, SQUARES AND STATUES ARE 
REBUILT FOR THE FILMING OF “CLEOPATRA.” CAROLINA FLANKED BY TUGS LEAVES NEW YORK CITY OMSEPTEMBER 26 EN ROUTE 
TO WILMINGTON, WORTH CAROLINA. THIS GREAT 


This is a view of the forum of ancient Rome as it stood 

in the days of Cleopatra VII (51-30 B.c.). The recon- 

struction is taking place at Rome’s Cinecitta, or Film 

City. Elizabeth Taylor is playing the leading role opposite 
Richard Burton as Mark Antony. 


CAIRO. TECHNICAL ADVANCEMENT iN INSHAS. THE 
FIRST NUCLEAR REACTOR FOR THE UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC. 

This reactor, which has been built with the aid of Russia, 
has a 2000 kilowatt capacity. The Arabs seen working 
on this reactor have been ating it since July this year. 
It is situated at I , a suburb of Cairo. 





BATTLESHIP WILL BE PLACED IN A MEMORIAL SITE 
WHERE SHE WILL REMAIN INTACT. THE JOURNEY 
TOOK FIVE DAYS 


HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. THE 11,200- 
CABLE-LAYING SHIP LONG LINES AT ITS LAUNCHING ON 


JAPAN, GODDESS OF MERCY STANDING ON OTSUBO-YAMA HILL. SEPTEMBER 24 CLAIMED AS THE WORLD’S LARGEST CABLE- 
This magnificent statue which has just been completed is approxi- | LAYING SHIP, THIS VESSEL HAS BEEN BUILT FOR THE 
whe died in w nw. a. y ad climb the be Sef the a ; 
° in Wor ‘ar Il. s can cli to head of the RRY 
statue and look out over Tokio Bay and the Yokohama-Yokosuka- eS ee 
Uraga area. At the elbow several daring tourists stand. 
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OF PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. A HUMPBACK WHALE SAID TO BE ABOUT 22 FT. 


. WHO MADE A NEW RECORD OF 200 KMS. AN HOUR ON A SPECIALLY LONG AND ESTIMATED TO WEIGH BETWEEN FIVE AND SEVEN TONS WHICH WAS STRANDED ON 
LE, THUS BREAKING HIS OWN FORMER RECORD. HE GAINS GREAT ROCKS ON SEPTEMBER 19. SKIN TRIED TO TIE A LINE AROUND ITS TAIL AND PULL IT 
IN THE SLIPSTREAM OF A RACING CAR WHICH HAS A SPECIAL ATTACHMENT. OFF BY FISHING BOAT BUT IT FOUGHT OFF ALL RESCUE ATTEMPTS. 
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“HAROLD THE KING.” By PIERS COMPTON.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


y= few of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs ot 
England really come alive, and the last of 
them, the subject of this biography, is no exception. 
It is not so much that we know very little about 
them, for in many cases we know a great deal, as 
that their actions, and the circumstances in which 
they acted, are quite inexplicable by modern 
standards. Indeed, Froude had _ considerable 
justification for writing that ‘ between us and the 
old English there lies a gulf of mystery which the 
prose of the historian will never adequately bridge. 
They cannot come to us, and our imagination 
can but feebly penetrate to them.” 
The world of Greece and Rome, on the 
other hand, is much easier to 
understand, and most of us 
would feel much more at home 
as the subjects of Augustus 
than as those of Edward the 
Confessor. 


Faced by these difficulties 
Mr. Compton has written a 
readable and informative 
book. As we follow his 
narrative we are increasingly 
impressed by the fact that 
Harold came of parvenu stock ; 
that his family had no record of 
loyalty to the House of Cerdic; 
and that his father, Godwin, 
was an unmitigated blackguard 
by the standards of any 
age. The England which 
Harold came to rule as King 
was an England hopelessly 
disrupted by the illegal actions 
of his own father, who was 
the real architect of the Norman Conquest. 


What is not easy to understand is why Harold 
wanted the throne at all. He took it with the full 
knowledge that William of Normandy claimed it, 
and that Harold Hardrada of Norway would 
probably do so. He had 
served a campaign with the 
Normans, so he knew at 
first hand their military 
power. He, least of all 
men, can have had any 
illusions about the loyalty 
of his fellow earls to his 
own upstart house. It is 
notoriously easy for the 
historian to be wise after 
the event, but, as Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold has 
characteristically observed, 
the converse is less often 
considered; that it is 

uliarly difficult for the 
istorian to be as foolish 
after the event as the 
politician was before it. To 
ask how Harold hoped, 
in the circumstances of 1066, 
to keep the throne is to ask 
a really difficult question. 
It is so obvious to us that 
as the supporter of either 
of the rival claimants he 
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THE ONLY CONTEMPORARY LIKENESS OF 

THE LAST ANGLO-SAXON KING WHICH HAS 

BEEN DISCOVERED: THE HEAD OF HAROLD 
ON ONE OF HIS COINS. 


it was not entirely absent, of course. The best of 
his following were almost supreme in that military 
virtue. But it was something he could not inspire in 
the bulk of his battle-line, which reflected the social 
and political uncertainty of his kingdom. 


Certainly when the crisis came in September 
1066, Harold moved at a speed which would have 
been considered sensational even in the 2oth cen- 
tury. On the 2oth of that month Harold Hardrada 
defeated the Northern earls, Edwin and Morcar, 
at Fulford, two miles to the south of York. By 
the 24th, King Harold of England, who had 
made a forced march north with his own 
retainers and such militia as he 
could raise, came up with the 
Norwegian monarch ‘and next 
day defeated him at Stamford 
Bridge, where the invader 
was killed. On the 28th, 
William of Normandy sailed 
into Pevensey Bay; Harold 

came south to meet him; 
and on October 14 the 
battle ‘of Hastings was 
fought. Medizval warfare 
could be extremely fast, and 
armies more mobile than 
they were later to become. 


On the other hand, Harold’s 
best course would have been to 
remain in London until his 
whole army had been collected, 
and in the meantime to have 
put into practice a ‘* scorched- 
earth’ policy in the south in 
order to starve the Normans 
out. That this strategy was not 
adopted was largely due to the King’s tempera- 
ment, which was too impatient and too impulsive, 
but he had also to take into account the fact that the 
bulk of his supporters lived in the south, and to begin 
the war by destroying their property would hardly 
have been the best way to strengthen their loyalty. 
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Fuller, is that 
by the time 
he reached 
Battle his men 
were sO weary 
that he could 
get no more out 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 


of them. The  yiewep on THIS PAGE: MR. PIERS 
Saxons would COMPTON. 
appear to have Mr. Piers Compton, who is now 


overslept them- Literary Editor of The Universe, 


selves and published his first book when he was 
° twenty. He has since written several 
before they historical biographies and reviewed 
realised what plays ont LF Apart from 
; writing he many various 

— happe wen, sidelines, as an actor, a iter 


the Normans for American humour strips and 


were upon films and as a “ ghost" writer for 
them. medical specialists. On becoming a 
Roman ——_ he whe his vocation 
t master i d d 

Mr. Compton =—— aa ae 


is more kind to 

Harold’s tactics once the battle had begun than 
have been some military historians, for though they 
might have saved him from defeat they could 
hardly have gained him the decisive victory for 
which he was seeking in order to drive the invaders 
back into the sea. There was a moment in the fight- 
ing when William of Poitiers tells us that ‘‘the whole 
army of the Duke was in danger of retreat.” That 
was Harold's chance, and he failed to seize it. Had 
he taken advantage of his opportunity he would 
have ordered a general advance, and pouring down 
the slopeon both sides of the Hastings road, he would, 
almost certainly, have annihilated the Norman 
archers and infantry: the enemy cavalry might, 
indeed, have got away, but they would in all 
probability not have halted until they got to 
Hastings. The Saxons would have won the 
victory, and it might have been sufficiently 
decisive to compel William to re-embark and 
abandon the campaign. Harold’s misfortune was 
that his men left their position at the wrong, not 
the right, stage of the battle, but as he was the 
commander-in-chief it was 
also to no inconsiderable 
extent his fault. * 


Finally, William won 
because he had an army 
trained in the co-ordinated 
use of weapons. The fire- 
power of the archers, 
capable of being used 
directly or indirectly, pre- 
pared the way for the 
shock tactics of the cavalry, 
while the réle of the men- 
at-arms was to contain the 
enemy on their front, and 
thus enable the cavalry to 
manceuvre to a flank if 
The infantry- 
man, tied to his shield-wall, 
must in such a battle be 
defeated by the fire-power 
of the archers and slingers 
who outranged him. All 
the same, in the main 
Hastings was a cavalry 
victory. 


(\ FRENCH & 
FLEMINGS 


H OF witliam'e 


HAM B HASTINGS 


could have secured his posi- 
tion as the power behind 
the throne and one of the 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE SITE OF THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS AT THE PRESENT VILLAGE OF BATTLE IN EAST SUSSEX. 
THE SAXON LINE WAS PROBABLY MODELLED ON THE DANISH SHIELD-WALL AND WAS THEREFORE SLIGHTLY CURVED. 
The illustrations from the book “ Harold the King” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Robert Hale. 


Mr. Compton was pro- 


leading res in Western 

E “tie must, therefore, have felt that he 
had much more than an even chance of holding 
the great prize. Alike as a politician and as 
a soldier, Harold was inclined to be too hasty, 
and this may be the answer to the conundrum. 
He also seems to have despised both his potential 


enemies. 
As a soldier the author rates Harold high: 


He had all the qualities of a soldier, a natural one, 
and a great. He was swift and sudden in attack; 
dogged in defence; with an eye for ground, and the 

genius that made him, as leader, one with the 
designs he set out to execute. In the speed of his 
marches, and the shock of surprise that followed them, 
Harold, though infinitely less extended, had much in 
common with Napoleon. But with all these gifts 
there was one fatal flaw in his command—the failure 


of discipline. 


From the beginning William had shown him- 
self an extremely competent strategist. As soon 
as he had landed at Pevensey he took advantage of 
his adversary’s absence in the north to widen his 
bridge-head, as General Lucas should have done, 
but failed to do, at Anzio, and it was against the 
perimeter at Battle that Harold deployed the 
forces he had hastily gathered together on his 
march south. Given his character, and the nature 
of the ground, it is difficult to understand why the 
Saxon King fought a purely defensive action, but 
he may have been compelled to do so because he 
had not reached the Battle position as early as he 
had hoped. Surprise based on speed was his 
normal method of warfare as he had shown in his 
Welsh campaign of 1063 and again in that of 
Stamford Bridge, so it is the more surprising that 
he did not practise it on this occasion; the only 
practicable explanation, which is also that of 


bably wise in closing his 
book with the death of Harold in action, and 
in resisting the temptation to speculate on 
what might have happened had the verdict 
of Hastings been different, but it would be 
interesting to know what happened to his infant 
son, the very existence of whom has been ignored 
by most writers on the period. Furthermore, 
the author adopts the conventional view that 
the King died through an arrow-wound in the 
eye, and he makes no allusion to the legend, 
immortalised by Kipling, that he lived on 
into the reign of Henry I. Every man must 
be a law unto himself in these matters, but the 
side-roads of history are often more attractive 
than the broad highway. 





* “ Harold the King.” By Piers Compton. Ilustrated. 
(Hale; 21s.) 
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A NEW MASTERPIECE OF PALAEOLITHIC ART DISCOVERED 
IN ITALY: A SUPERB BULL OF 10,000 B.C. CARVED IN A 
CALABRIAN ROCK-SHELTER. 


By PAOLO GRAZIOSI, Professor of Anthropology and Prehistory at the University of Florence. 
( Photographs by Professor Graziosi.) 


FEW weeks ago, at a distance of nine years 
4 since the last discovery of parietal palzolithic 
works of art in Italy, further engravings of this 
remote age have been discovered in a rock-shelter 
in Calabria, in the “ toe 
of Italy 

This recent discovery 
is of particular interest 
both because of its in 
trinsic artistic merit as 
well as on account of the 
importance of a finding of 
this kind in the peninsula 
of Italy, indeed in the 
whole of Europe, apart 
from the Franco-Cantab 
rian area 

Up to now, only two 
sites of naturalistic parie 
tal art of the Palzxolithi 
Age were known in Italy 
the cave of the Isle of 
Levanzo in the Egadi 
Archipelago, near Sicily, 
and the rock-shelters of 
Mount Pellegrino, near 
Palermo Articles on 
both appeared at the 
time in this magazine 
(Illustrated London News 
August 12, 1950, and 
August I, 1953) 

There are also parietal 
grafitt of the Paleolithic 
Age in the Romanelli 
cave in Apulia These, 
however, are not realistic, 
but semi-naturalistic or 
conventionalised, and of 
inferior artistic merit 

The engravings just 
discovered in Calabria are 
in a rock-shelter named 
‘‘del Romito,”’ in the 
Commune of Papasidero, 
Province of Cosenza. This 
rock-shelter is situated in 
a picturesque, though re 
mote, impenetrable 
mountain region, and is to 
be reached from the road 
afteraboutan hour’s walk. 

The engravings which 
have come to light so far 
are graffiti on two large 
fragments of rock fallen from the 
vault of the rock-shelter, and they 
appear to have been executed 
when the blocks were already 
lying on the ground 

The surface of one of them 
is covered with a number of 
simple interlacing lines, appar- 
ently meaningless, though per- 
haps some could be taken to be 
excessively schematic represen- 
tations of quadrupeds 

On the other larger block, 
however, on a flat surface, there 
is the superb naturalistic figure 
of a wild bull, about 3 ft. 11 ins. 
(1.20 m.) long, in vigorous out- 
line and perfect proportion, very 
true to life, drawn with swift, 
sure strokes admitting of no 
correction, as is characteristic of 
the great cave art of the Palzo- 
lithic Age. (Figs. 3 and 4.) 

Underneath this figure there 
is another, also of the ox family, 
incomplete, and of much smaller 
dimensions. This is naturalistic, 
too, and shows characteristics of 
a style similar to that of the 
larger figure, with which it is obviously contem- 
porary. (Fig. 2.) 

The discovery of this work of art is due to a 
local scholar, Mr. Agostino Miglio, of Castrovillari, 
a town about 25 miles (40 km.) from the Romito 


FIG. 2. A CLOSE-UP 
12,000 YEARS AGO, 


rock-shelter. By chance, he heard that generations 
of mountaineers of the region had known of the 
existence, in a recess, of the figure of an ox on a 
fragment of rock half buried in the ground, only 


FIG. 1. NOT “OLD CALABRIA ” BUT PALAZOLITHIC CALABRIA: THE MOUNTAINOUS REGIONS IN THE PROVINCE OF COSENZA, 
WHERE THE ROCK-SHELTER OF ROMITO, VISIBLE ALMOST EXACTLY IN THE CENTRE OF THIS PHOTOGRAPH, IN 


WHICH THE BULL SCULPTURE DESCRIBED WAS DISCOVERED. 





OF PART OF THE ROCK ON WHICH THE GREAT BULL (FIG. 3) WAS CARVED 
SHOWING THE INCOMPLETE BOVID FIGURE, CARVED BETWEEN THE FEET 


OF THE BULL. 


the head and back being visible. On reaching the 
rock-shelter, he immediately realised the great 
antiquity and importance of his find, which was 
immediately communicated both to the authori- 
ties responsible for the Preservation of the National 


Artistic Patrimony of Italy, as well as to the 
general public by means of a broadcast 

The writer of this article, who immediatel\ 
visited the site to examine the finding, ascertained 
its extreme importance and verified that it belongs 
to that current of prehistoric art to which not only 
the rupestrian grafitti of the above-mentioned 
Sicilian sites are to be attributed, but also to those 
found in various other caves and rock-shelters in 
Spain and Mediterranean France, constituting 
what is now called the “* Mediterranean Provinc: 
of Palwolithic Art.” 

This “ Province "’ is certainly correlated with 
the so-called Franco-Cantabrian, comprising, as is 
well known, the wonderful engravings and wall 
paintings in the famous caves of Dordogne, the 

Pyrenees and Cantabria 
i (as, for instance, Lascaux 
Combarelles, Niaux, Alta 
mira, Castillo, and many 
others), and with which 
a great part, at any rate 
is contemporary, though 
differing in certain 
characteristics of form 
Like the Franco-Cantab 
rian, it remains, as far as 
the figures of animals and 
human beings are con 
cerned, within a natural 
istic style, full of vigour 
and expression 

Recent datings based 
on radio-carbon analysis 
have established that a 
part of engravings in the 
cave of the Isle Levanzo 
Sicily, were executed 
about 10,000 years B.« 
which makes it possible 
to date some of similar 
findings of rock engray 
ings in Italy, as being 
approximately of the 
same period 

Some of the Italian 
naturalistic rock engray 
ings would thus seem to 
be later than the cave 
art in the Franco-Cantab 
rian province. Only the 
earliest would be con 
temporary with the ulti 
mate phases of such art 
However, they definitely 
are the work of a people 
who still had a palawo 
lithic- or, better, epipalao 
lithic - type of culture 
living the life of the 
artist-sorcerers who 
created the wall paint 
ings of Lascaux and Alta 
mira, that is, the life of a 
hunting people, practis 
ing neither agriculture 
nor the domestication of 
animals, knowing nothing about 
the making of pottery and, even 
less, the use of metals 

Epipaleolithic rupestrian art 
in Italy, and in the Mediter 
ranean Province in general, cer 
tainly derives from the Franco 
Cantabrian, and constitutes its 
continuation in a period when 
the latter had already come to 
the end of its cycle It may 
form a link between the great 
European Palwolithic cave art 
and that of a later prehistoric 
period, as, for instance, the 
North African rupestrian art 
All this, however, must be 
proved by future findings. It 
is to be hoped that the present 
discovery, as well as research 
work planned for the near future 
on the Romito site, will contri- 
bute towards the solution of 
this problem. 

As in the case of the cave 
art in France and Spain, so also 
the rock figures in Italy are 
probably for purposes of sympa- 
thetic magic and ritual propitiary 
hunting practices. In fact, there is a perpendicular 
segment across the back of the bull of the 
Romito site, probably representing an assegai 
hurled at the animal, as is frequently to 
be noted in the case of so [Continued opposite. 
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FIG. 3. A SUPERB AND, INDEED, UNIQUE EXAMPLE OF 

ITALIAN PALAOLITHIC CAVE ART: THE NATURALISTIC 

BULL (BOS PRIMIGENIUS) FOUND IN THE ROCK- 
SHELTER OF ROMITO. 


THE GREAT BULL OF 
ROMITO: 
A NEWLY - DISCOVERED 
MASTERPIECE OF 
CAVE ART. 


Continued.|} many other figures of animals in 
palzolithic art, In consideration of the great 
importance of this recent discovery in Cala- 
bria, the Italian Institute of Prehistory and 
Proto-history, in collaboration with the 
Superintendency of Antiquities of Calabria, 
has already planned excavations in the 
Romito rock-shelter. Their purpose will be 
to establish, as accurately as possible, the 
period and culture to which this wonderful 
work of art belongs, by examining the deposits 
partly covering the block with the engraving, 
as well as the archzological and palzonto- 
logical material to be found in the rock- 
shelter. It is hoped that further engravings 
will be brought to light, either on the walls 
of the rock-shelter, or on other fragments of 
rock still covered by deposits, or else on the 
bone or stone tools which may be found in 
the layer of deposits. 


(Right.) 
FIG. 4. THE FA STONE, WHICH BEARS THE BULL- 


CARVING, AS IT LIES UNCOVERED IN THE ROCK-SHELTER. 
SYSTEMIC ATION MAY REVEAL STILL MORE 
CARVI OR OTHER ARTEFACTS. 
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“THE GHOSTS OF THE YELLOW LEAVES”: A PRIMITIVE) J 





THE PI TONG LUANG, A PRIMITIVE AND ELUSIVE TRIBE OF MONGOLIANS, WHO INHABIT THE SO TIMID ARE THESE PEOPLE THAT WHEN EUROPEANS STARTLED THEM BY TAKING A FLASHLIGHT 
ALMOST VIRGIN FORESTS OF NORTHERN THAILAND. PHOTOGRAPH THEY THEREUPON VANISHED INTO THE DENSE BAMBOO JUNGLE. 


hg the mighty jungle of Northern Thailand dwell 

the people named Pi Tong Luang, who are so 
elusive as to be almost legendary. No white man 
had set eyes on this peculiar people until the 1930's, 
when an expedition explored these almost virgin 
forests to track them to their lair. It was almost 
like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. Nor 
was it easy progress. Supplies were nearly ex- 
hausted, and the seekers lived by shooting game, 
or on edible roots and the fruits of the forest. Their 
clothes hung in tatters and they bled from the 
never-ceasing attacks of leeches, which infested 
the deep forests of yellow leaves. Occasionally 
they came upon the tracks of the Pi Tong Luang, 
which then vanished like ghosts into thin air, and 
had it not been for the tribe of the Meau, who finally 
tracked some of them, they would not have been 
found. The first Pi Tong Luang finally stood 
trembling before the members of the expedition. 
Infinite care was needed to gain their confidence, 
but by dint of great patience the Europeans were 
finally able to enter into their life. The reason 
of the shyness and timidity of the Pi Tong Luang 
became quickly apparent. These people still live 
in a prehistoric age and possess no weapons at all. 
While other tribes in this immense mountain 
region, consisting of vast forests, wander along the 
line of mountain ridges or in the river valleys, the 
Pi Tong Luang carefully avoid them. Being 
unarmed, they would fall a still easier prey to the 
lurking tiger who seeks his victims on the heights 
or by water-holes. The Pi Tong Luang instead 
follow the track of game or else forge their way 


pene elle. .— ~~ ve ay Ry A PI TONG LUANG SMITHY. THESE PRIMITIVE MONGOLS HAVE BAMBOOS ARE THE MAINSTAY OF THE PI TONG LUANG TRIBES. 
avoid water-holes like the plague, : onty =_—s LEARNT SIMPLE FORGING, WITH BAMBOO CANES AS BELLOWS THEY EAT AND USE BAMBOO—EVEN, AS HERE, FOR THEIR 
the water they collect and store [Continued below. AND A STOWE AS A HAMMER. , 


BAMBOO LEAVES SERVE THEIR PURPOSE AS DRINKING-CUPS, AS SHOWN BY THIS BAMBOO CANES SUPPLY COOKING UTENSILS, FOREST LEAVES A T 
CHILD. THERE IS NO END TO THE USES OF BAMBOO. A MORAL FOR TES Camae AD Meant emoOTS Ta EET. 


Continued.| in bamboo tubes when opportunity allows. As a result—or from this affliction. Even ; - R 
presumably because of this method—they are the only mountain folk who do | in Alpine villages, is pet Picayige re monet This these pogeend of 
not suffer from goitre. Other tribes, like the Meau, Yau, Muesh, Aka, etc., | the most primitive in the world alike as ¢ ng ry © pace ethen 
who live under primitive conditions and drink water from the rivers, suffer their language or their culture. "They are of Mongolian : [Continued above right. 
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JUNGLE RACE OF THAILAND EXISTING MAINLY ON BAMBOO. 


A YOUNG PI TONG LUANG MOTHER AND HER BABY 
THEY ARE TENDER AND KIND TO CHILDREN. 


Continued.| origin, as shown in 90 per cent. 
of their children. The skulls of the men, 
with their orbital ridges and sharply receding 
foreheads, resemble those of the Australian 
aborigines. In both sexes the Mongol fold 
of the eyelid is missing, which presupposes 
that the fold is a late acquisition of the 
Mongolian race. The lips are thick, the nose 
and teeth big and regular. The women are 
childlike in looks, and attractive. On the 
whole, they are a good-looking race. They 
dwell almost entirely in the bamboo jungles, 
which supply them with daggers and knives, 
a tool for digging up roots, and a primitive 
guitar. Bamboo shoots are their staple food 
and dried bamboo is the most important fuel. 
If by night a dreaded tiger lurks in the 
vicinity of a camp, dried bamboo is thrown 
on the ashes of the fire and, as the flames 
spurt up and crackle, the beast is scared 
away. They are, in fact, a bamboo people. 
Without this staple of their existence, the 
Pi Tong Luang would be helpless. The social 
unit is a group usually [Continued above, centre. 


A LITTLE PI TONG LUANG CHILD. THEY ARE A GENTLE, 
MILD-MANNERED, TIMID FOLK FROM BIRTH. 


Continued.| consisting of from six to ten members, 
but even these small groups are often sub-divided, 
for food is found only with difficulty, and they 
mainly roam through the undergrowth, each taking 
a separate course, and in the circumstances it is 
not surprising that they become the hidden tiger’s 
easiest prey. Women and children fall victims to 
tigers and panthers in considerable numbers. 
Among the Pi Tong Luang, the family is on a 
patriarchal basis, but the matriarch is also promi- 
nent. Descent is reckoned on the male line, 
married women belong to the family of their 
father-in-law, and married sons, with their wives 
and children, remain with their parents. The 
leader of a group is a man who has become out- 
standing by his achievements, but there is freedom 
to the individual, so that if one father of a family 
wishes to break away from the parent stem he is 
at liberty to do so. They are strict monogamists. 
Both husband and wife are expected to be chaste 
at marriage. The role of guardians of morality is 
taken by the ghosts, who also watch that none of 
the tribe shall inter-marry with another. They 
would punish severely any such lapse in their 
belief, which explains how the Pi Tong Luang 
have maintained the purity of the [Continued below. 


A GARDEN OF EDEN! BAMBOO LEAVES TO REST ON, PALMYRA 

PALMS AS A COVERING, AND A CAMP FIRE IS ALL THE 

PI TONG LUANG NEED—OR, RATHER ALL THAT THEY SEEM 
TO NEED IN SO IDYLLIC A SCENE. 


Continued.|} race. Generally, the father acquires a 
bride for his son, when he reaches marriageable 
age. If the bride’s parents consent, father and son 
betake themselves into the forest depths to collect 
fruits and roots, wild honey or wax, which théy 
present to the bride’ s parents. The girl then follows 
her husband without any further ceremony. 
Occasionally a young couple make their own 
choice and face the hard life of the forest alone, 
but if they survive are usually taken back into 
favour after a time. Children are thoroughly 
spoiled by adults of the tribe, who treat them with 
infinite tenderness, and chastisement is rare. An 
old man, asked what he would do if his son refused 
to carry out a job, said, “‘I should do it myself.” 
It must be admitted as strange that such examples of 
tolerance and mutual help should be found in the 
depths of the primzval forest. The Pi Tong Luang 
prove their primzval origin by their limited 
vocabulary. They have few words. They have no 
family or personal names. The parents call their 
children “son ’”’ or ‘‘ daughter,’”’ the brother is an 
“‘ elder brother ”’ or ‘‘ younger brother,’’ as the case 
may be, and the grandfather [Continued above, right. 





A BEAUTIFUL PI TONG LUANG GIRL. THE EYES ARE 
NARROW, BUT NOT OBLIQUE. 


Continued.] calls his grandson merely ‘‘ grand- 
child.”” They converse very little, and can 
squat for hours without a word being spoken. 
Occasionally, they utter long-drawn sounds 
like “mm” or “ eh,”’ which have varied 
meanings, and speak in high, nasal, singing 
tones, with few gestures.. The dead are 
placed on a layer of wooden sticks on the 
bare earth and the knees are drawn up. 
The body is covered with green leaves, a food 
offering is left by his side, and the group 
quickly disappear from fear of vengeance 
by the dead man’s spirit, which stays by the 
body. This fear of the spirit indicates a 
belief in a continued existence and comprises 
the religion of the Pi Tong Luang. Their 
minds cannot grasp the past or the future, 
and they live in eternal dread of man and 
wild beast. Yet these weaponless, simple and 
primitive people—the Ghosts of the Yellow 
Leaves of the impenetrable forest—have pre- 
served their identity in the primzval forests 
of Thailand for ages and afford a significant 
lesson to more “‘ cultured ”’ races. 


A GRANDFATHER, WITH MONGOLIAN STRONG BROW-RIDGES. THE 
RACE FEAR THE SPIRITS OF THEIR DEAD. 
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GLACIER PILOT: COMMERCIAL FLYING 
AMONG THE SWISS MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 





: + i a , pe * We , : aes 4 e p Ts : ae T 
THE CENTRE OF ACTIVITY OF THE FAMOUS “GLACIER PILOT,” HERMANN GEIGER: LIGHT AIRCRAFT PREPARING FOR WORK AMONG SOME OF THE MOST RUGGED AIRCRAFT COUNTRY 
BESIDE THE HANGARS AT SION, SWITZERLAND. IN THE WORLD: SERVING A PILATUS PORTER AT SION. 


L= in a capital city, 
within constant hearing 
of the incessant giant air- 
liners, carrying unknown 
V.LP.s to and from other 
capital cities, one tends 
to forget those other 
regions where aircraft, 
especially light aircraft, are 
an essential and workaday 
part of everybody’s life, such 
places as the Western Isles 
and the Swiss Alps. In a 
country so fantastically 
mountainous, the bird’s way 
is so obviously the best way; 
and so it is in Switzerland 
that the aircraft is nearer 
to the bird than the guided 
missile and her pilots nearest 
in guile and skill to the bird 
in coping with tempests and 
turning thermals to good 
purpose. Among the most 
famous of the Swiss pilots 
is Hermann Geiger, who 
operates an air-work firm at 
Sion in the Valais. His best- 
known feats are naturally 
those of rescue from inac- 
cessible heights and the 
scenes of avalanche disaster ; 
but the normal work, though 
possibly as skilful and dan- 
gerous, is more workaday, 
consisting of the lifting of 
freights and passengers to 
those remote points where 
residents, engineers or herds- 
men are virtually cut off 
from the rest of the world. 
(Right. ) 
A LOAD DELIVERED ON AN ALPINE 
SNOWFIELD: GEIGER’S PILATUS 
PORTER RETURNS TO BASE. 





HERE HERMANN GEIGER, IN A SMALLER AIRCRAFT, ALSO FITTED WITH SKIS, PREPARES HERMANN GEIGER, RELAXED: 
pe : BE 
TO TAKE A HERDSMAN TO A POINT SOME 10,000 FT. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. REFRESHMENT AND A [ow mou ae we ram inrtaet texted 
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“ROUND THE BEND” WITH AN ULTRA-WIDE-ANGLE CAMERA: 


LONDON NEWS 


Pans oa © 
: 1 


A PANORAMIC VIEW THAT GIVES A CLEAR IDEA OF THE VALUE OF ADEN AS A PORT. A MAIN INDUSTRY HAS LONG BEEN THE REFUELLING OF SHIPS AND HANDLING OF CARGOES, 


A WIDE-ANGLE VIEW OF CRATER, THE LARGE RESIDENTIAL PART OF ADEN, BUILT IN A VOLCANIC CRATER (EXTINCT !): ONE OF A SERIES SHOWING THIS PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUE. 


The colony of Aden is one of the hottest of Britain’s possessions. Its 
75 square miles consists virtually of two extinct volcanic craters forming 
rocky peninsulas, enclosing one of the few really good harbours in that part 
of the world. It became a colony in 1937, when it ceased to be part of 
British India. The R.A.F. have, since 1959, been building themselves new 


| 


quarters which consist mainly of comfortable modern flats. They have 
been responsible for schools and education as well as helping to maintain 
law in the colony. Aden’s most important recent developments have been the 
erection, beginning in 1952, of an oil refinery and oil port by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. (now British Petroleum), at Little Aden. 
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LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS 


“THE YORK WATER TOWER”: PAINTED ABOUT 1790 AND ATTRIBUTED TO JOSEPH 
FARINGTON (1747-1821). (Water-colour: 14} by 16} ins.) 


AS THEY USED TO BE: A FASCINATING 


“THE STATUE OF CHARLES I, CHARING CROSS”: BY EDWARD DAYES (1763-1804), ABOUT 1800. LE SUEUR’S 
STATUE OF CHARLES I WAS SET UP IN 
CHARING CROSS IN 1675 ON THE SITE 
OF THE ELEANOR CROSS WHICH THE 
CROMWELLIANS HAD DEMOLISHED. 
(Water-colour: 34 by 4j ins.) 


“ BRENTFORD HIGH STREET”: BY WILLIAM HENRY BROOKE (c.1772-1860). THE LATE 17TH-CENTURY MARKET BUILDINGS ON THE OF CROYDON, WHICH WAS THEN ENTIRELY RURAL, IN 
LEFT WERE PULLED DOWN IN ABOUT 1850 AND A TOWN HALL BUILT ON THE SITE. (Water-colour: 4§ by 6§ ins.) ABOUT 1880. (Water-colour: 9} by 13} ins.) 


“THE ADELPHI FROM THE RIVER”: BY V. DAVIS (Floruit 1901-1823). THIS SHOWS THE ROYAL 
TERRACE BUILT BY THE BROTHERS ADAM. (Water-colour: 16} by 24} ins.) 


Anyone who would like to know what London and its environs were like before 
the vast urban development of the latter part of the last century should go to 
the London Museum, to see a delightful exhibition of fifty-two water-colours 
and drawings which have been acquired since January 1960. The exhibition 
is open now and continues until December 31. The scenes of London range in 
date from the early 18th century to the beginning of this. In the water-colour 
by Edward Dayes, Charing Cross is only recognisable from Le Sueur’s statue 


Séskge. 


“ THE PAINTED CHAMBER, PALACE OF WESTMINSTER ”: BY J. M. WHICHELO (0.1865). IT WAS USED 
FOR CONFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. (Water-colour: 13} by 194) ins.) 


| of Charles I; the charming tumbledown cottages have disappeared. 
| Other instances where it is hard to reconcile ee palm velit Sat they now 
represent are in these two water-colours of Croydon; one by James Bourne 
showing the church of St. John’s, Croydon, one of the finest Surrey churches 
until its destruction by fire in 1867; and the other, the Great Hall of the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace of Croydon as it appeared after the fall of the east end on 
June 6, 1830. The building that is most to be regretted is the Adelphi, which 
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“ THE’THAMES AND THE CITY FROM THE SITE OF WATERLOO 
BRIDGE ": ATTRIBUTED TO AMELIA LONG, LADY FARNBOROUGH q 

(1762-1837). IT IS A PANORAMA IN THE STYLE OF GIRTIN WHO @—3 

TAUGHT LADY FARNBOROUGH DRAWING. 
(Water-colour: 9} by 17§ ins.) 
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ING EXHIBITION AT THE LONDON MUSEUM. 
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“ HILL STREET, MAYFAIR”: BY T. C. DIBDIN (1810-1898). THIS SHOWS 
THE STREET AS IT WAS IN 1851. (Water-colour: 7§ by 5} ins.) 


“ THE THAMES AND SOUTHWARK FROM THE TOWER ": BY THOMAS HEARNE (1744-1817). THIS IS A VIEW TAKEN FROM THE INNER 


. THIS SHOWS A DISTRICT CLOSE TO THE VILLAGE 





THE COCK IMM, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER ”: BY T. C. DIBDIN (1810-1898). THIS CHARMING INN 


WAS DEMOLISHED IN 1873. (Water-colour: § by 7 ins.) 


is portrayed here with meticulous detail by V. Davis. On the river can be seen 
a coal wharf, along which David Copperfield would wander as a child under 
the dark arches and watch the coal-heavers dancing. The Royal Terrace 
suffered a thorough Victorian refacing in 1872 and was destroyed altogether 
in 1936. ‘‘ The Thames and the City from the site of Waterloo Bridge ” is 
attributed to Amelia Long, Lady Farnborough, who was taught drawing by 
Girtin. The square shot tower which is seen in it was demolished in 1937; 


| 
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CURTAIN WALL TO THE EAST OF ST. THOMAS’S TOWER WHICH IS SHOWN ON THE RIGHT. (Water-colour: 84} by 149 ins.) 


“THE GREAT HALL OF THE PALACE OF CROYDON”: BY JOSEPH NASH (1808-1978). THIS 
SHOWS THE HALL AFTER THE FALL OF THE EAST END IN 1830. (Wash drawing: 7} by 9j ins.) 


it was built about 1789 and two years later was described as “‘ a new structure . . . 

(which) cost near six thousand pounds, but cannot be considered as an object 
ornamental to the river Thames.’”’ Another interesting water-colour is that 
of the east end of the Painted Chamber of the Palace of Westminster by J. M. 
Whichelo. After the fire of 1834 the Painted Chamber became the temporary 
home of the House of Lords for some years and it was used for conferences 
between the two Houses. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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WO interesting 
gardening sub- 
jects have been sug- 
gested this week, 
both by visitors: 
ericaceous plants 
on chalk; fruit vari- 
ties for small gar- 
dens. The first was 
raised when our 
visitor referred to the great beauty of the Arbutus 
unedo tree which we left behind us in Kent: we said 
that we had planted one and would be planting 
others of the genus here; and he said that it was 
all right for us with the soil we had but that he 
could not grow arbutus in his part of Sussex. When 
we asked why, he said that his soil was very 
chalky. He took some convincing that our famous 
arbutus in Kent was growing in less than 18 ins 
of top soil above a solid table of chalk. 











There is a widespread belief that all ericas hate 
chalk. It is quite untrue; most ericas, and among 
them the best of the family, are calcifuge plants, 
but some do not object to lime, and for the enrich- 
ment of a chalk garden it is well worth while 
finding out which they are. 
Of the lime-tolerant 
ericaceous shrubs A. unedo 
is outstanding with its hang- 
ing, pearly lily-of-the-valley 
flowers and its large scarlet 
fruits. Among the heaths, 
the whole group of Erica 
carnea varieties, low-growing, 
dense, wide-spreading, 
ground-covering plants of 
excellent constitution and 
diverse rich greens, and all 
winter-flowering, are lime- 
tolerant. This is fairly well 
known; it is less well known 
that mediterranea, stricta, and 
the hybrids darleyensis and 
“George Rendall’’ are almost 
equally so. This does not 
mean that they will invari- 
ably flourish in solid chalk, 
but that there is no need to 
refrain from planting them 
if the pH of your soil is a 
bit above 6. Mediterranean 
heaths do not come from the 
Mediterranean but from the 
western fringe of South 
Europe and from Ireland. 
They are big, shrubby plants, 
almost like tree heaths, 
and extremely handsome. Erica stricta comes 
from Corsica, but is, nevertheless, hardy in most of 
Britain and will grow to a height of about 6 ft. 
The leaves are a rich, bright green and the flowers 
pale rose 


What of the rhododendrons? The rule, of 
course, is that rhododendrons and azaleas will not 
grow in limy soils. But Bean, in his great ‘‘ Trees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,”” has this 
to say under the heading R. hirsutum, Rose des 
Alpes: “In a wild state it is always found on a 
limestone formation, and is therefore useful as 
one of the few species thriving in a soil of that 
nature.” And yet I have never happened to see 
this very pretty little 3-ft. shrub growing in a 
limestone garden. I don’t think that its nature 
can be generally known, and Bean’s remark 
suggests several interesting questions: does “ lime- 
stone formation,”’ in this context, include chalk 
soils properly so-called ? Is this species, in fact, 
to be found in limy gardens? And, finally, if it 


does flourish in lime soils, could it not be used as 
root-stock for other small species of the genus, 


ERICAS; AND FRUIT. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


so that a number of rhododendrons might become 
available to people with high pH soils? It would 
be very interesting to have answers to these 
questions from specialists. This whole question of 
lime in soil is vexed; if I dig round a flourishing 
rhododendron which has been in my garden here 
for many years, I dig up chunks of limestone. 
Presumably it is not soluble and is_ therefore 
innocuous. And what exactly do soil chemists 
mean by an acid soil? Presumably, again, one 
with a pH below 6.5. But are there not other soil 
alkalis which will raise the figure above neutral 
without the presence of lime? And note, Bean 
does not say that R. hirsutum is the only rhodo- 
dendron species which will flourish in limestone 
soil; he says, ‘one of the few species.’’ What, 
I wonder, are the others? Bean, as a shrub 
specialist, did not nod. Finally, the use of 
sequestrene iron as a “ fertiliser ’’. makes the 
growing of at least some calcifuge plants, e.g., 
lime-hating lilies, possible in soils of high pH value. 





ONE OF THE BEST OF THE LIME-TOLERANT ERICAS: E. CARNEA “SPRINGWOOD WHITE "—WITH LONG WHITE 
FLOWERS AND PROMINENT SNUFF-BROWN ANTHERS. ( Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


Our other visitor, with a new garden in Wilt- 
shire to plant, and no experience, was much taken 
with the beauty of some old Devonshire orchards 
in September. That was what he would aim at, 
those great trees of dark red or crimson fruit 
among the bright green of the foliage. This, mind 
you, with exactly three-quarters of an acre for his 
whole garden! The fact is, Devonshire is not the 
county to study good fruit; Kent is, or Essex. 
But for the man who wants a small fruit garden 
as part of his garden in general, a visit to Wisley, 
where they have some model ones, should be the 
first step, and he might as well join the R.H.S. 
at the same time, for he is going to need advice in 
future ! 


In a small fruit garden the important thing is 
to grow none but the very choicest fruit. Good, 
ordinary, perfectly-grown fruit is imported into 
England from all over the world, most of it in 
extraordinarily good condition, especially that 
which comes from South Africa. What you 
cannot buy from a fruiterer is the very best, 
because even if it is grown overseas, it is no longer 
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absolutely prime 
when it reaches you. 
I have eaten almost 
every kind of fruit 
off the tree or plant, 
or at all events in 
its most suitable 
habitat, and I am 
prepared to make a 
(superficially) out- 
rageous claim: the only fruit which is never good from 
a fruiterer is the orange. I don’t pretend to know 
why, but as soon as my greenhouse is built I am 
going to grow my own, for a really good orange 
is worth whatever it costs to grow. 











I would, in a small fruit garden, plant about 
four varieties of apples: ‘‘ Cox's Orange Pippin ”’; 
“Orleans Reinette *’; ‘‘ D’Arcy Spice,’’ where the 
soil is heavy, the rainfall in the low twenties, 
and the sunshine hours above average; 
“Egremont Russet’’; “Court Pendu Plat ’’; 
there are other “‘ aromatic ”’ apples, ¢.g., ‘‘ Cornish 
Gillyflower”’ for the West Country, though, for 
my part, I have never eaten a really good 
apple of that variety. 

Five pears: the only early 
pear worth growing, and it 
is very good indeed, is, of 
course, ‘‘ Williams Bon 
Chrétien "’; for “November, 
** Doyenné du Comice,”’ the 
best pear of all; as it needs 
a pollinator, plant ‘ Glou 
Morceau ”’ with it, for it isa 
good pear as well as a good 
pollinator; for mid-winter, 
“Winter Nelis”’ is in the 
highest class. Finally, for 
very late winter and early 
spring, ‘‘ Passe Crassane”’ if 
you can get it and if the 
rainfall in your part of the 
world is over 30 ins. and 
summer temperatures high. 
On no account plant “‘ Lax- 
ton’s Superb”; it is the 
chosen victim of the fire- 
blight disease. 


Peaches, mot on any 
kind of plum stock, but 
on peach stock: easily the 
best is “Peregrine.” But 
plant three varieties, 
“ Duke of York ”’ for early, 
very large fruit; ‘ Pere- 
grine’’; and for a later 
peach of excellent quality, “ Bellegarde.” I 
believe the secret of success with peaches to be 
quite simple: to avoid all the work of training 
trees, avoid wall-planting but note that wall-fruit 
suffers less from die-back, and is therefore more 
fruitful. Why? Because the sun in England is 
rarely hot enough to ripen the wood perfectly 
and unripe wood is killed by frost; I do not believe 
that the die-back noted in peaches is owing to 
disease at all, but to freezing of green wood. 
Therefore, plant in shelter, high up if possible, to 
secure good air-drainage; prune when the tree is in 
flower, never in winter; and spray twice a year, 
in mid-November and in late February, with 
Bordeaux mixture, against leaf-curl. 


Plums: don’t grow plums unless you have the 
kind of garden where the finest gages will ripen. 
Old Greengage, Count d’Althan’s gage, and “‘ Coe’s 
Golden Drop” are all exquisite fruit, they will 
give as much trouble as all the rest put together, 
and when you do get a crop the wasps will eat it. 
But those three are well worth planting if the 
gardener is prepared to take trouble with them. 
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A SPACE ENGINE WHICH, IT IS CLAIMED, WILL BE ABLE TO OPERATE IN SPACE FOR YEARS WITHOUT NEEDING SERVICE: THE PACKAGE 
ENGINE, A SELF-CONTAINED PLASMA PROPULSION UNIT BEING PREPARED BY A TECHNICIAN FOR SPACE CHAMBER TESTS. 


On September 25 the Republic Aviation Corporation announced at Farmingdale, 


U.S.A., their new space engine Package. This is a compact electrical space 
engine, capable of operating indefinitely by battery and solar cell power. Mr. 
Alfred E. Kunen, director of the company’s Plasma Propulsion Laboratory, has 
described it as “ the only electrical engine in existence capable of operating 
to-day as it will in actual use on spaceships and satellites.” A model is 
expected to be ready for space flight early next year. This light-weight engine 


obtains its thrust from the magnetic “ pinching" of readily available inert 
gases such as nitrogen for fuel. The main advantage of the pinch-plasma 
engine over other forms of space propulsion is its light weight due to its efficient 
use of fuel; this also means that the plasma unit has the ability to operate over 
a much longer period of time. Engines of this kind will be needed to propel 
and steer space ships from planet to planet with absolute accuracy and for 
other purposes such as the propulsion of communication satellites. 














HAVE a vivid recollection of a great East 
Anglian church in a nearly non-existent 
village—a place which had once been populous 
and now, owing to the silting-up of the river 
which had provided its life blood in medieval 


times, was lazily looking back 
into the past. The church had 
a notice on the door requesting 
visitors not to shut it because 
of the birds which flew in and 
out. Chatting with the landlord 
of the nearby pub over half a 
pint I learnt that scarcely any- 
one came near the place (this 
was twenty-five years ago) 
except—and this was said with 
sour contempt—bird-watchers. 
I gathered that such persons 
were regarded as anti-social and 
a menace to the established 
order, mere swallowers of soft 
drinks. All the same, I think 
that though this particular 
landlord seemed to harbour a 
grudge against this innocent 
pursuit he would have public 
opinion against him, not only 
to-day but in the distant past. 
People have taken pleasure in 
watching, as distinct from shoot- 
ing, birds from time immemorial 
and scarcely a decade has passed 
since we emerged from the Dark 
Ages without someone recording 
in stone, or on the border of an 
illuminated manuscript, or in a 
splendid early tapestry, or, a 
little later, in a painting, his 
observations of bird life. As 
soon as porcelain became 
fashionable in the 18th century 
—*‘‘ China mania *’ was the apt 
contemporary ‘description— 
birds, great and small, began to 
be hatched in most of the 
factories of Europe, and flew 
from China as well. They were 
manufactured by the thousand, 
were immensely popular and 
exhibit great ingenuity on the 
part of their modellers and also 
remarkable insight into the 
character and habit of their sub- 
jects. Though rare enough and 
by no means a poorman’shobby, 
they appear frequently in the 
London auction rooms and those 
illustrated on this page happened 
to catch my eye during this 
summer. 


YELLOW. 


By general consent, and, as 
far as I know, no one has 
argued the point as long as I can 
remember, J. J. Kaendler is 
regarded as the finest of all 
the Western animal-modellers, 
whether of bird or beast; a 
wonderfully observant and lively 
eye, and a man, unlike so many 
of his contemporaries, who was 
not obsessed by the desire to 
wander from one place to an- 
other, but remained at Meissen, 
in Saxony, all his working life. 
He was there in 1731 and died 
only in 1775, and was largely 
responsible for the continuing 
success of a factory which, in 
the manufacture of true porcelain, was the first in 
Europe. He was not, nor was anyone else 
in the 18th century, a sentimentalist, and saw 
nothing in the least odd in modelling the blood- 
thirsty group of Fig. 4 as decoration for a 
chimney-piece or china cabinet; nature is not 
squeamish, and the killing of a lark by a sparrow- 
hawk was a normal incident, something to be 
accepted and a fit subject for the kiln. The 
colours are fawn, brownish-red and grey; the 
savage, taut intensity of the hawk makes a dramatic 
contrast with the utter stillness of the dead bird. 


FIG. 1. ONE OF THE WIDE SERIES OF MINIA- 
TURE CREATURES MADE AT DERBY: A 
DELIGHTFUL CANARY IN TWO TONES OF 
(Height : 24 ins.) 
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The grandest of the English bird figures are 
considered to be the few surviving models from 
the raised-anchor period at Chelsea (t.¢e., between 
1751 and 1753) when a series was derived from 
the illustrations in a contemporary bird book. 
“The Natural History of Uncommon Birds,”’ by 
George Edwards. Such things are, for all practical 
purpose, out of reach. The smaller odds and 


ends, though, are to be seen from time to time, 
and very engaging and amusing they can be—this 





FIG. 4 


hen, for example (Fig. 2), from the factory at Bow, 
lording it over the dog and the lamb—colours 
reddish-brown, grey and black, on a nice puce- 
edged rococo base. Then there was a huge series 
of miniature creatures from Chelsea and Derby— 
I illustrate two from the latter place, the canary 
of Fig. 1 and the much larger goldfinch, Fig. 3. 
The former is in two tones of yellow, the latter in 
its natural colours, the head red and black, the 
tail black and the wings yellow and black. One 
must, of course, include in these 18th-century 
aviaries not only the free-standing figures and 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


FIG. 2. A HEN “LORDING IT OVER THE DOG AND THE 

LAMB” ON A PUCE-EDGED ROCOCO BASE. AN ENGAGING 

AND AMUSING GROUP FROM THE FACTORY AT BOW. 
(Height: 44 ins.) 





“A SPARROW-HAWK KILLING A LARK”: A 
MAGNIFICENT MEISSEN GROUP BY THE MOST FAMOUS 
OF ALL MODELLERS, J. J. KAENDLER. (Height : 114 ins.) 
Photographs by courtesy of Sotheby's Lid. 
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BIRD-WATCHING. 


groups, but, also, the innumerable birds which find 
themselves strutting about or ne around on 
useful wares. There are some delightful finches to 
be seen on early Worcester; I am thinking of those 
on a jug at the Victoria and Al um, which 
to me are worth all the curious exotic birds, hope- 
lessly dishevelled and of no known breed, which 
are characteristic of the factory’s output a few 
years later and which are usually so greatly 
admired. Meissen, of course, copied the Chinese 
and Japanese and everyone 
else copied Meissen (so great 
was its reputation) as well as the 
Chinese importations which, by 
the mid 18th century, had 
become a formidable flood. 


One canalmost becomea bird- 
watcher as one wanders around 
any great museum, noting at one 
moment on a Worcester plate 
of about 1770—there is one 
in the British Museum—how 
a straightforward naturalistic 
bird is perched on a bough, 
very much in the manner of a 
Meissen original, an impression 
amusingly reinforced by a 
bogus Meissen mark of the 
crossed swords on the back; 
18th-century potters may have 
been pious but they made no 
bones about this sort of trickery. 
Then, near by, and of about the 
same date, 1770, there will be 
one of those vases with a very 
good imitation of the gros bleu 
(the deep blue) of Sévres, and 
the strangest of exotic creatures 
painted in a panel in the centre 
—creatures which no real bird- 
watcher could possibly hope to 
see; the painters seem to have 
been determined to improve 
upon nature and to outdo the 
Orient. Beside such extrava- 
gances the Chinese themselves 
appear sober and literal, with a 
great respect for the anatomy of 
bird and beast and a feeling for 
the particular characteristic of 
the various breeds which can 
be positively uncanny. In the 
freestanding figures this is very 
noticeable, and no doubt it was 
chiefly this, as well, of course, 
as their colour, which enchanted 
Europeans at the time: the 
parrots don’t look like stuffed 
birds at all, but seem to be 
intent on listening to what 
is going on around them, the 
cranes look down sideways upon 
their human owners in elegant 
disdain, the ducks are enjoying 
a joke among themselves and 
would be happy to share it with 
anyone who cares to take them 
home. As to paintings of birds 
upon plates and bowls, in my 
opinion, Europe is out of the 
running altogether, particu- 
larly if one thinks of the 
delicate pieces made during the 
first half of the 18th century 
not for export to the West 
but for a wholly Chinese taste. 
Marvels of subtly asymmetri- 
cal compositions in which, tak- 
ing full advantage of the white 
ground, a quail perhaps will be 
standing against a sparse spray 
of prunus blossom or chickens 
fussing around amid rocks. 


Perhaps it is not out of place to conclude not 
with a bird, but with a Chinese bird-watcher 
watching, a creature which delighted many people 
when he suddenly appeared towards the end of 
the season. He is a K’ang Hsi animal, i.c., from 
somewhere in that long and enlightened reign 
which lasted from 1662 till 1722—glazed in green, 
with the fur drawn in black. He was originally 
made as a night-light holder (odd, the French for 
that is veilleuse—literally “ watcher”’)—no bad 
example of the potter’s gift of portraying animal 
character in a simplified, stylised manner. 
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TWO WATCHES TO BE SOLD ON OCTOBER 16: 
(TOP) A GOLD AND ENAMEL CENTRE-SECONDS 
WATCH, WITH A PICTURE OF CHILDREN 
PLAYING; AND (LOWER) A GOLD AND ENAMEL 
QUARTER-REPEATING CYLINDER WATCH WITH 
ITS BACK EMAILLE EN PLEIN WITH A ROSE. 


“THE SPAGHETTI EATERS”: A VERY FINE CAPODIMONTE 
GROUP OF PIERROT EATING SPAGHETTI AND COLUMBINE 
WHO HOLDS A SKIMMING LADLE. (Height: 5j ins.) 





A RARE DU PAQUIER “OLLIO POT.” THE GLOBULAR POT IS SUPPORTED ON THREE 
MASK FEET AND DECORATED WITH TWO LARGE PANELS. (Height: 64 ins.) 
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FINE WATCHES, 
RARE SILVER, 
MAGNIFICENT 
PORCELAIN : TO 
BE SOLD AT 

SOTHEBY'S. 


ERE we show a selection 

of porcelain, silver and 
watches which are shortly to 
be sold at various sales at 
Sotheby’s. Undoubtedly the 
most’ important of these sales 
is that of the third and final 
part of the Blohm collection of 
European porcelain which will 
be sold on October 9 and 10. 
We show here from this 
collection the Capodimonte 
“‘ Spaghetti Eaters,’’ the two 
Nymphenburg figures by Bus- 
telli of Harlequin and Colum- 
bine and the two pieces of 
Viennese porcelain of the Du 
Paquier period. The mag- 
nificent tureen from the 
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A RARE QUEEN ANNE SCOTTISH SHAVING EWER AND DISH, EDINBURGH 1702-3. THESE ARE TO BE 
SOLD ON OCTOBER 19. (Height of ewer: 7} ins.; width of dish: 13} ins.) 


Russian Imperial Service was formerly in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, and was sold in Berlin in 1918 by the Russian 
Embassy. The collection also includes a large number of Chelsea porcelain toys and objects of vertu. These two 
watches comes from the Willard H. Wheeler collection of watches and automata which is to be sold on October 16. 
This collection illustrates the evolution of watchmaking from the 16th century to the early 20th century. These 
watches are only two of the many examples of brilliant Swiss enamelling in the collection, but one cannot help singling 


out for special praise the exquisite workmanship which has gone into the enamelling of the rose. 


Included in a sale 


on October 31 of Lowestoft and other English pottery and porcelain is this extremely rare Bow white chinoiserie group 
which was copied from a Meissen original by J. J. Kaendler; this was made about 1750. 


A CHARMING AND VERY RARE BOW WHITE CHINOISERIE A PAIR OF NYMPHENBURG 
GROUP OF TWO LOVERS AFTER A MEISSEN ORIGINAL BY 
J. J. KAENDLER: TO BE SOLD ON OCTOBER 81. (Height: 4} ins.) 


PAINTED WITH THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL ARMS. 


HOLDS A BABY MONKEY. 


MAGNIFICENT DU PAQUIER OCTAGONAL TUREEN FROM THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL SERVICE. 


(Height: 9 ins.; length: 14 ins.) 


ITALIAN COMEDY FIGURES 
MODELLED BY FRANZ ANTON BUSTELLI. THE HARLEQUIN 
(Heights: 7] ins. and 7§ ins.) 


THE COVER IS 
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PROBLEMS OF WATER POLLUTION. 


ONSERVATION is a current topic for discus- 
sion, more especially in relation to the large 
African mammals. It is inevitable that Africa 
should occupy the limelight for the moment 
because the revolutionary changes taking place 
there in human affairs must necessarily have their 
impact on the wild life resources, and because of 
the speed of these changes questions of conserva- 
tion have become a matter of urgency. It does no 
harm to remind ourselves, however, that the con- 
servation of wild life and natural resources gener- 
ally is a world problem and one that has been 
receiving attention for many years now. Such a 
reminder came a few weeks ago when Mr. F. W. 
Benwell, of British Columbia, very kindly sent 
me a copy of Wildlife Review, the journal of the 
Department of Recreation and Conservation, of 
the Fish and Game Branch, a not over-ambitious 
magazine dedicated to the understanding and wise 
use of British Columbia’s wildlife resources, yet 
one filled with wisdom. 

This is only one of 
many such journals pub- 
lished in various parts of 
the world, but it serves 
to show the efforts being 
made to offset the damag- 
ing effects of modern 
civilisation on those very 
resources upon which the 
continued survival of the 
human race depends. 
Moreover, it contains 
reading matter deserving 
of wider dissemination, 
including an account of a 
novel device for increasing 
the supply of fish. 

A taxi-driver in New 
York was asked what, 
in his opinion, was the 
meaning of conservation. 
He is reported to have 
turned the matter over in 
his mind between several 
stop-lights and _ several 
head-scratchings before 
delivering himself of the 
profound comment: 
“ Well, sir, that there ’s a 
mighty bafflin’ question.” 
How right he was: baffi- 
ing to find a good definition, 
even more baffling to find 
a good solution. The 
problem is many-sided and 
so also must its solution be. 

A simple answer is 
that conservation is the 
wise management of 
natural resources. The 
trouble arises when too 
many people have equally 
wise solutions to the 
same problem, but it goes 
deeper than this. To quote from Wildlife Review: 

There are other things on earth as well as people. 
Our modern civilisation has developed a self-centred 
positiveness regarding its destiny. We have created a 
cold-blooded materialism based on a philosophy that 
the universe revolves only for the benefit of mankind. 
There is no impartial adjudication of this contention 
and mankind, being judge of its own cause, must stand 
or fall on the pattern of civilisation thus created. 
Furthermore, any tempering humility is reduced in 
ratio by the increase of inventions which separate 
man from his natural environment. 

There are other ways of expressing it. David 
Brower has said that “ the resources of the earth 
do not exist just to be spent for the comfort, 
pleasure, or convenience of the generation or two 
who first learn how to use them. Some of the 
resources exist for saving and what diminishes 
them diminishes all mankind.”” Nancy Newhall, 
also quoted in Wildlife Review, has put it another 
way: “ The good men of the earth are those who 
would die content if their sole monument could 
be that a thousand years hence, a child might 
find upon a living earth this beauty that they 
have known.” 

Naturally, a Fish and Game Branch must be 
vitally concerned with rivers, and even in British 
Columbia, where, as Mr. Benwell puts it in his 
letter, you are never more than a few miles from 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


nature in the raw, there are the twin problems of 
water pollution and the maintenance of adequate 
supplies of fish in the waters. It is of interest to 
learn that the problem of water pollution is not 
new, and that it can exist even within a primitive 
society. Certain primitive South American In- 
dians, we learn, were required by tribal law to 
keep a live minnow in a container tied in the water 
near each family’s hut. These were peoples living 
on the shores of a lake and the condition of the 
water, their only source of supply, was important. 
A regular check was made of the “ test "’ minnows 
and if one was found dead the offending family 
was fined. 

With the growth of modern civilisation and 
the rapid growth of the human populations prob- 
lems of controlling pollution and ensuring an 
adequate supply of water have become much more 





A NOVEL PROJECT FOR SAVING FISH IN LAKES FROZEN THE RESULTS OF THE STIRRING UP OF THE SUB- 
SURFACE WATERS BY MEANS OF THIS WINDMILL: HOLES 


serious and beyond the simple tests and remedies 
used by the South American Indians. The 
problems have reached such proportions that 
greatly increased programmes of research and 
more effective legislation are becoming essential. 
Rivers are long. Pollution near the source can 
affect their whole length so that even where part 
of the river runs through country where nature is 
in the raw is no guarantee that the waters are clean. 

Elsewhere the problem is more acute. In 
heavily settled areas, according to H. W. Poston 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, drinking water 
is being polluted by hundreds of new chemicals, 
the effects of which on the human health are 
unknown. They include plastics, detergents and 
insecticides. Not only are there no reliable 
methods for predicting their effect on health but 
there are no standard methods by which they can 
be removed. It is not known, also, how to remove 
viruses from contaminated water and there is the 
fear that the constant accumulation of small 
increments of chemicals in everyday use, released 
into rivers in effluents, may be having an 
unsuspected effect on the human system. 

River problems are not the only natural water 
problems, nor is man alone in upsetting the balance 
of things. There is, in the lakes of British Columbia, 
a phenomenon known as winterkill. The lakes are 
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Photographs by courtesy of “ Wildlife Review.” 


usually shallow so that they readily warm up in 
summer. During that season there is plenty of 
oxygen available at the surface of the lake. There 
is also a rich growth of microscopic plant and 
animal life in the surface waters, encouraged by 
the high temperatures. Each autumn the lake 
becomes covered with ice. The oxygen supply is 
cut off, and this together with the sharp drop in 
temperature causes a heavy mortality in the 
plankton, the continuing decay of which pollutes 
the water and causes the death of much of the fish. 

Many attempts have been made to oxygenate 
the water in the lakes to overcome the winterkill. 
Manual destruction of the ice is laborious and its 
results only temporary. Lamp-black has been 
scattered over the ice to induce it to melt and 
mechanically-operated pumps have been used to 
stir up the waters in the lake. There was no satis- 
factory solution until a member of the Osoyoos 
Fish and Game Club suggested installing a wind- 
mill beside Kilpoola Lake. 
The idea was to lay a 
perforated pipe along the 
bottom of the lake. A 
tower was erected and 
an air-pump was installed 
geared to the reciprocat- 
ing action of the windmill. 
“The force of the wind 
would press air along the 
pipe on the bottom of the 
lake, thereby circulating 
the warmer water at 
lower levels and preventing 
the surface of the lake 
from freezing.” 

When at last the mill 
was ready to go into 
action there was already 
5 ins. of ice on its surface. 
“A large crowd had 
gathered to see what would 
happen. The people 
grouped themselves around 
a hole that had been cut 
through the ice at the 
foot of the windmill. There 
was silence for a while but 
then, as great air bubbles 
were seen being forced up 
through the hole, a Joud 
cheer went up. It seemed 
that the plan was going to 
work. The many hours that 
had been spent in planning, 
dreaming, and working 
were going to be rewarded. 
Within forty-eight hours 
the warmer sub-surface 
waters had cut through the 


STIR UP THE MADE IM ICE WHICH IS § INS. THICK. THIS SCHEME 1s ‘© in five largeroundrings.” 
BLOW ‘LARGE IN USE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND IN PARTS OF THE = ‘There remains what 
T SOVIET UNION. is, perhaps, an even more 


remarkable side to this 
story. In the official 
Soviet Government publication, Fish and Fish 
Culture, for 1959, was an article, illustrated with 
photographs, headed, ‘“‘ A Good Method to Combat 
Winter Freeze.” A translation of the introductory 
paragraph to this reads: ‘‘ Many lakes and streams 
in the Urals, Siberia, and Kazakstan and other 
northern regions are rich in fish nutrients and are 
ideal for planting valuable fishes because there 
are no predators. However, during severe winters 
they freeze and the lack of oxygen kills the fish.” 

The project developed at Osoyoos is so much 
like that described in the Russian journal that 
the Soviet text could almost have been translated 
and used to describe the work carried out on the 
Kilpoola Lake. Separated by 5000 miles, the 
two groups of people, one in British Columbia and 
the other in Soviet Asia, one a group of fishing 
enthusiasts and the other a group of technicians, 
both faced with the same problem, had found the 
same solution. Even the three photographs repro- 
duced in the Soviet journal are identical, except 
in minor details. 

In its simplicity this scheme rivals the South 
American minnow-test. Its exploitation, more- 
over, could mean a considerable increase in the 
fish available for food and for sport in other lakes 
subject to winter freezing. It represents conserva- 
tion at its best. 
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BIRDS IN A WARLIKE MOOD—AGGRESSIVE DISPLAY BY SOME BIRDS IN BRITAIN. 
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“WILL YOU PLEASE MOVE OFF MY TERRITORY.” THE OYSTERCATCHER PECKS FRUITLESSLY 
AT ITS IMAGE WHICH HAS NO DESIRE TO GO. 





DISPLAYING ANGER IN FRONT OF A MIRROR: A RINGED PLOVER FACES ITS ADVERSARY PUFFING 
AND GESTICULATING. IT SEEMS INDIGNANT AS ITS FOE JUST WILL NOT MOVE. 


* 
+. 


THE AVOCET GIVES AN AGGRESSIVE DISPLAY WITH A SIDEWAYS SWAYING MOTION. THIS IS A MOST A THREAT FROM THE COCK RED-BACKED SHRIKE. THE BIRD IS SEEN AGAINST SOME 
ATTRACTIVE BIRD WITH BEAUTIFUL CLEAR MARKINGS. THORNS WHICH ARE BOTH ITS FRIEND AND DEFENCE. 


These birds are defending what they consider their territories or food. Totake | their stances and by swaying from side to side or fanning the tail feathers 
these photographs it was necessary to trespass on the bird’s territory so that the birds give the impression that they are larger than in reality, or at least 
aggressive postures were taken up. The mirror caused some bewilderment | notafraid. All these birds, which may be seen in the British Isles, are aggressive 
to the Ringed Plover, and the Oystercatcher dppears a little perturbed | to intruders and savagely attack all birds, including those of their own species, 
by its imitator. The bow-billed Avocet and the Red-backed Shrike take up ‘ who attempt to stay on their territory. 

Photographs by Eric Hosking, F.R.P.S. 


MOUTH-TO-MOUTH ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION DEMONSTRATED ON THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL'S. 

DURING THE CITY OF LONDON “SAVE A LIFE WEEK” WHICH OPENED ON SEPTEMBER 25, 

MEMBERS OF THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE DEMONSTRATED WHAT IS POPULARLY 
KNOWN AS THE “KISS OF LIFE” METHOD OF ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 


AFTER HER LAUNCHING BY PRINCESS MARINA, DUCHESS OF 
KENT: H.M.S. KENT, THIRD OF THE NAVY'S GUIDED MISSILE 
DESTROYERS, ENTERING THE WATER AT BELFAST ON SEPTEM- 
BER 27: H.MS. KENT (OVER 5000 TONS) WILL BE THE WINTH 
SHIP TO BEAR THE NAME, WILL HAVE BOTH SEASLUC AND 
SEACAT SYSTEMS AND WILL CARRY A HELICOPTER. 


READY FOR THE PARADE OF HORSE PERSONALITIES AT THE HORSE OF THE YEAR SHOW 

(OCTOBER 3-7): “ TEDDER,” THE LAST OF THE WINDSOR GREYS PRESENTED TO KING GEORGE VI 

BY QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS, WITH MR. J. COOZE, HEAD COACHMAN TO 
THE QUEEN, WHO HAS BEEN IN ROYAL SERVICE FOR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. 
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MOUTH-TO-MOUTH AND FOOT-AND-MOUTH; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


YOUNG INDIA ADMIRES THE ASTRONAUT—IN WAX. MAJOR 

YURI GAGARIN, THE FIRST SPACEMAN, HAS NOW BEEN 

MODELLED IN WAX AND TOOK HIS PLACE ON SEPTEMBER 26 

AT MADAME TUSSAUD’S ALONG WITH OTHER FAMOUS RUSSIANS, 

THOSE SEEN HERE BEING (LEFT) MR. MALENKOV AND MR. 
KHRUSHCHEV. 


OctToBerR 7, 1961 


AFTER THEY HAD BEEN RECEIVED BY THE QUEEN AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: OVER 100 OF THE 

YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN OF VOLUNTARY SERVICE OVERSEAS, WHO HAD GIVEN A YEAR OF THEIR 

LIVES TO WORKING IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES OVERSEAS. WITH THEM, BY THE VIC- 
TORIA MEMORIAL, IS LORD AMORY (LEFT CENTRE). 


THE JODRELL BANK RADIO TELESCOPE—IN MINIATURE— 
FOR THE SCIENCE MUSEUM: THE CEREMONY ON SEPTEMBER 26, 
WHEN MR. A. J. PEECH, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING 
DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD. (LEFT), 
HANDED OVER TO DR. D. H. FOLLETT, THE DIRECTOR, THIS 
MODEL OF THE FAMOUS RADIO TELESCOPE. 


ANTI-FOOT-AND-MOUTH PRECAUTIONS AT WHIPSMADE ZOO. AFTER FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

HAD BEEN REPORTED IN THE AREA OF WHIPSNADE ZOO, STRAW AND DISINFECTED MATTING 

WERE LAID AT ALL ENTRANCES, AND ALL VISITORS AND STAFF WERE REQUIRED TO WIPE 
THEIR FEET TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF INFECTION. 
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THE STATE FUNERAL OF A GREAT INTERNATIONAL STATESMAN: 


PERFORMING AT THE U.N. IN MEMORY OF ITS LATE SECRETARY-GENERAL : THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA UNDER EUGENE ORMANDY IN NEW YORK ON SEPTEMBER 28 


HOMAGE PAID TO THE DEAD MAN'S COFFIN WHILE IT RESTED BETWEEN FLIGHTS AT 
GENEVA AIRPORT OW ITS LONG JOURNEY TO SWEDEN 


STUDENTS STANDING GUARD OVER MR. HAMMARSKJOELD’S COFFIN WHILE IT LAY IN STATE IN THE 


CATHEDRAL ON THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 28. 


Mr. Hammarskjoeld, the Secretary-General of the United Nations, was buried 
in the family grave on September 29 after a State funeral of great solemnity 
in Uppsala Cathedral. King Gustav and Queen Louise of Sweden led the 2000 
mourners who came from almost every member country of the United Nations. 
The coffin containing his body was flown from Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia; 
the aircraft stopped at Geneva—where members of international organisations 
paid their homage to his remains—and then flew on to Sweden. Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld lay in state on the night of September 28 in the Oxenstierna mortuary 


MR. HAMMARSKJOELD’S COFFIN BEING CARRIED TO THE AIRCRAFT TO BE FLOWN TO 
SWEDEN AT SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, AFTER A SERVICE HAD BEEN HELD 
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A PROCESSION OF MOURNERS FOLLOWING THE COFFIN AFTER THE AIRCRAFT CARRYING IT 
HAD ARRIVED AT THE BROMMA AIRPORT. 


ARCHBISHOP ERLING EIDEM, FORMER ARCHBISHOP OF SWEDEN AND A FRIEND OF MR. 
HAMMARSKJOELD’S FAMILY, CONDUCTING THE SERVICE BEFORE THE COFFIN. 


chapel of Uppsala Cathedral and his coffin was guarded by students wearing 
evening dress and white student caps. The service was conducted the next 
day by Dr. Erling Eidem, former Archbishop of Sweden and a friend of the 
Hammarsk joeld family. In his funeral oration Dr. Erling said ‘We are 
called to different tasks; we have different fields of activity. It means we must 
bear our neighbour’s burdens as our own, to suffer with and for them to the 
utmost of our power. Nobody holds the prescribed measure but God himself 
knows it and he is near us and walks invisible at our side.” He went on to 
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MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOELD LAID TO HIS REST 


A TORCHLIGHT MEETING IN STOCKHOLM ON SEPTEMBER 28, THE DAY OF THE ARRIVAL 
OF MR. HAMMARSKJOELD’S REMAINS IN HIS NATIVE COUNTRY. 


- , 
\ O , 
THE KING AND QUEEN OF SWEDEN AND MEMBERS OF THE SWEDISH ROYAL FAMILY SITTING 
NEAR THE COFFIN AT THE SERVICE IN UPPSALA CATHEDRAL. 


< 


PROMINENT WORLD FIGURES WALKING IN THE PROCESSION TO THE CEMETERY. THEY 
INCLUDE VICE-PRESIDENT LYNDON JOHNSON AND LORD KILMUIR. 


describe Mr. Hammarskjoeld as a faithful son of the country and a devoted 
servant of mankind. The Liturgy was performed after the committal and then 
the King of Sweden laid his wreath on the coffin which was carried in procession 
to the family grave. The whole town of Uppsala was in mourning, shops and 
offices had closed and many people had decorated their windows and facades 
with portraits of the dead man. Many people in the crowds lining the streets 
were weeping; the route to the cemetery was lined by students, not troops. 
Great Britain was represented by Lord Kilmuir, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
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MR. HAMMARSKJOELD’S COFFIN BEING LOWERED INTO THE FAMILY VAULT WHILE A STUDENT AND A 
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IN UPPSALA. 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY OF SWEDEN, MR. OSTEN UNDEN, SPEAKING AT THE TORCHLIGHT 


MEETING IN STOCKHOLM UNDER A PORTRAIT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


ee 
MEMBERS OF MR. HAMMARSKJOELD’S FAMILY, WHO WERE DRESSED IN DEEP 
MOURNING, GAZING AT THE COFFIN DURING THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 
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SOLDIER HOLD THE SWEDISH AND U.N. FLAGS. 


United States by Vice-President Lyndon Johnson and Mr. Adlai Stevenson. 
Mr. Mongi Slim, the President of the U.N. General Assembly, and Mrs. Pandit 
were also among the mourners. One minute’s silence was observed throughout 
Sweden on the evening of September 29 as an expression of national mourning. 
On the night before, a public torchlight meeting had been held in Stockholm 
attended by about 150,000 people. In his speech the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Osten Unden, wholly supported Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s policy. Dr. Sture 
Linner, administrator of the Congo operation, also spoke at the meeting. 
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“KING OF KINGS”: A GIGANTIC 

















THE MAGI PRESENTING THEIR GIFTS TO THE INFANT CHRIST. THE VIRGIN MARY IS PLAYED BY SIOBHAN 
McKEMNA AND JOSEPH BY GERARD TICHY. 


<< 
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ON THE FLIGHT TO EGYPT: MARY AND JOSEPH WITH THE NEW-BORN INFANT 
ESCAPING FROM HEROD’S ORDERS TO SLAY THE INNOCENTS. 


























THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT: A DRAMATIC SCENE AS THOUSANDS CLIMB THE HILL TO HEAR CHRIST THE LAST SUPPER. THE TWELVE APOSTLES ARE SEATED AT TABLES WHICH ARE 
PREACH. THE FILM IS PRODUCED BY SAMUEL BRONSTON FOR M.G.M. RELEASE. ARRANGED IN THE FORM OF THE TAU-CROSS. 











THE FINAL SCENE OF THE FILM IN WHICH THE SHADOW OF THE RESURRECTED CHRIST APPEARS 
TO THE APOSTLES BY THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


“ King of Kings” is the new Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production which tells | in this enormous production; the largest of all of them, the Temple of 
of Jesus Christ in the setting of the turbulent history of His times. | Judea, was destroyed in a storm which hit Madrid and it had to be rebuilt 

three years to prepare and film, was chieflymade all over again. The entire town of Nazareth was built at Manzanares, while 

chosen for their similarity to the Holy Land of | the Sermon on the Mount was played in the Chinchon Hills with 7000 extras 

. The costumes and sets were designed by George Wakhevitch | recruited from the countryside. Many of them were so devout they would 

and the direction is by Nicholas Ray. Some 396 different sets were necessary cross themselves at the appearances of the actor playing Christ. [Continued right. 
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IC \1.G.M. FILM PRODUCTION BASED ON THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CHRIST. 























THE CARAVAN OF PON- 
TIUS PILATE BEING 
ATTACKED BY BARAB- 
BAS AND HIS REBELS. 
Continued.]} 
The cast of the 
film is truly interna- 
tional and the actors 
come from Spain, 
Ireland, Sweden and 
the U.S.A. The 
young American 
actor, Jeffrey 
Hunter, plays the 
part of Christ, while 
the distinguished EPs . 
Irish actress, We ~ 5 >. | AS 
Siobhan McKenna, ' ay 4 vy PA : 
plays the Virgin " 7 Ce a ™* * 

. The voice of , am > mht ads SEN 
Orson Welles is : ’ 
heard in the film’s 
narration, which 
was written by Ray 
Bradbury. The 
screen-play of the 
film is by Philip 
Yordan. ‘“ King of 
Kings” will have 
its gala premiére in 
London at the 
Coliseum Theatre 
on November 15. 
The story follows 














BARABBAS SURREN- 
DERS TO PILATE. 
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| FIND it hard to imagine what Chris 


topher Sly, the drunken tinker, might 


have observed if the strolling plavers had acted 
Phe Affair ’’ before him instead of ‘‘ The Taming 
f the Shrew At the moment, and surprisingly, 


ivs are turning cartwheels in my head—a 
rase from neither of the authors—possibly 
ituse the Strand and the Aldwych Theatre are 
bours, and I have still in mind another 


ece. done in the West End some months ago and 

[The Tinker,”’ which was about events 
red-brick University 

\ ery ymplicated; but let me sort things 


ruickly and sav that the Affair,’’ at the 
Strand, is adapted by Ronald Millar from a novel 
C. P. (Sir Charles) Snow, and concerns a domesti 
dal in a Cam 
bridge college The 
iming of the 
“Shrew it the Ald 


ct is a revival 
thmany ¢ mpany 
nves, of a pro 
irction of the 
sn ikespearl in farce 


one last summer! 
Stratford-upon 
\ 1 n Not t 


onin sight, though 
lranio does say to 
mastel early 

n the play The 
thematics ind 


metapNysics 
Fall to them as you 
stomach 


seleven years 
since i night 
Htlammersmith 
( P. Snow 
lo 
mimas in a play 
tled View 

{) er the a if n 
rom that I remem 
little but a 
yf ilmost 
ranville-Barkerish 
quality about the 
isting of a vital 
te 4, decision by 
ite 1s alsoa vital 
ene in Mr. Millar’s 
ersion of The 
\ftair one of the 
Lewis Eliot novels 
so styled from their 
principal character) 
it take so sharp a 
ok at the rigours 
of academic life 
his piece, civilised, 
losely-plotted, its action in its debate, is among the 
most urgent and exciting new plays for a long time. 


Briefly, a young science don has been removed 
om his Fellowship because of a fraudulent 
declaration in his thesis. It could have derived 
from the work of the veteran Professor in Scotland 
whose pupil he had been; but no one will consider 
this, and the man, having been found guilty by the 
Council of Seniors of his college, has little hope. 
Still, his wife, who is hardly a sympathetic 
character, loyal, but overwhelming in her intran- 
sigence, urges him to go on fighting, and that is 
the position when the play begins. It is clear 
enough that, apart from the charge of 
fraud, the scientist is doomed because 
of his uncouth behaviour and his political 
beliefs. He is out of place in a Combina- 
tion Koom, and most of his colleagues do 
not mitigate their dislike One man, in 
particular, could have come direct from 


Belloc’s hymn of hate on Chesterton’s Viola. 
behalf “ ANDROCLES AND THE LION” and “ THE SHEWING UP OF BLANCO 
Shaw double bill, directed by Frank Dunlop. With 
Jill Bennett, Ronald Fraser, Davy Kaye, Alan MacNaughtan, and Jeremy 
Spenser. 


Don dreadful, rasping Don, and wearing 
Repulsive Don—Don past all bearing 
Don of the cold and doubtful breath 
Don despicable, Don of death 





A SCENE FROM “THE AFFAIR,” ADAPTED FROM THE NOVEL BY C. P. SNOW: LEFT TO RIGHT 


manna nnnen as Wa awen ee eneee eeeeeeee eet et te toto ely Awa weenene wa wees 


“ CARMEN ”’ (Sadler’s Wells). 
by John Barton, with use of the original spoken dialogue. 


“ TWELFTH NIGHT” (Old Vic). 
(October 2.) 


POSNET " (Mermaid). 


DONS AND TINKERS. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


But it is one of the satisfying things im this 
satisfying play that some of its people are not 
afraid to change their minds and to admit error 
Sir Charles Snow and Mr. Millar do not work with 
dummies: the stage is alive, and it remains alive 
until the last moment when I think Mr. Millar 
has been right to let the piece fade out slowly 
at the close we must all be thinking as Lewis Eliot 
does, the don who finds himself back in his old college 
is counsel for the defence. John Clements gives to 
him wisdom, decision, and authority: when one has 
left the theatre this man-—-who, in the play, comes 
slowly to the centre is safe in the memory 

From the complex of loyalties and prejudices 
we want very much to know the explanation of 
the fraud, and— if we have read the novel—-we 





ARTHUR BROWN, M.A. (DAVID HORNE), TOM ORBELL, M.A. (IAN SHAND). 


want to see its people taking life in the theatre. 
But, over everything, it is a statement of character: 
the people, whether vacillating, moody, waspish, 
petty, loyal, ineffectual, or prejudiced to the bone, 
are developed with art; they are explored in 
depth; and the exploration is what many of us 
have been hoping for on the stage. The play ought 
to run, and run 


There are several precise performances. To-day, 
if we are to see the Master of any college, his 
actor—almost certainly—-must be Kynaston 
Reeves. Alan Dobie can deal with a brooding 
outlaw. Dorothy Alison considers the wife 


MARTIN ELIOT, PH.D. (PETER HOWELL), 
M. H. L. GAY, M.A, F.B.A., HON. LITT. D. (HAROLD SCOTT), ACCOMPANIED BY TWO PORTERS (HAMISH ROUGHEAD AND NIGEL SHARPE), es & 
ALEC NIGHTINGALE, S-.D. (PETER COPLEY), SIR LEWIS ELIOT, K.B.E., M.A. (JOHN CLEMENTS), G. H. WINSLOW, M.A. (GERALD CROSS), to be oddly dis 
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incompromusingly Peter Copley, Gerald 


Cross, and Geoffrey Lumsden can argue 


over the port with any man But if | had to 
choose from the crowd | would go to Harold 
Scott as the Senior, Fellow He hibernates (so 


he says), and he is all but falling to bits: his 
memory is like Christopher Fry’s bat in a bedroom 

here, there, everywhere, but nowhere long.’ 
Yet, when he stirs himself, he can be alarmingly 
alert and obstinate, a wisp in command, a 
turbulent shred. Mr. Scott acts him with the 
most agreeable determination: he could stand, 
or sit, in any roll of English eccentrics An 
excellent night that could have as its epigraph 
two lines from ‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes” 
Deign on the passing World to turn thine Eyes 
And pause awhile from Letters to be wise 


Wi leave the 
(Combination 
Koom’'s port for a 
pot of small ale 
I have neve 
worried greatly 
about the treat 


ment of "The 
Faming of the 
Shrew If players 


and directors can 
keep it going amus 
ingly, all fortune 
to them. Many do 
and | cannot 
believe that Shake 
speare would be 
especially troubled 
by any of thei 
liberties It is 
indeed, among the 
plays of Shake 
speare, Sly’s small 
ale. The only thing 
that does worry 
me is an extrava 
gance in comedy 
that is merely ex 
travagant When 
players are work 
ing themselves 
black and blue to 
wring laughter 
from us, laughter 
often dries up 
So I felt too often 
at Stratford last 
year There were 
useful matters 
in the revival: 
but, as I said on 
this page at the 
time, it seemed, 
whole, 


pirited The 
evening was 
doughy; the cake would not rise 


I take part of that back now. At the Aldwych, 
in this re-statement of the production, the new 
Petruchio (Derek Godfrey) is the best I recall: 
not just a noisy blusterer, but a man who will make 
a happy marriage. (Incidentally, it is a pleasure 
to have him playing a “ serpent ’’ when he enters 
for the wedding, instead of the bagpipes that were 
used last year.) Vanessa Redgrave’s Kate is 
fresh and strong—without the Ada Rehan bite as 
yet, but a thoroughly good effort for a young 
player who is not afraid to strike twelve at once 
In spite of some fits of superfluous slapstick, the 

rest of the play emerged far better 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(October 3.) 


Patricia Johnson as Carmen; opera produced 
(September 27.) 


Revival, with Barbara Jefford again as 


than I had hoped. I wish only that 
Biondello would allow us to hear him 
it is hard to catch a word ofthe famous 
rattle before the wedding—and, as a 
general suggestion, when two or three 
people have fallen down two or three 
times, it is not wildly comic when they 
do it again. But, then, the revival so 
far surpasses the self-conscious sketch 
of 1960 that I can write of it with relieved 
pleasure : “‘Gentlemen and friends, I thank 
you for your pains.’ 
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This winter take a princely holiday 
in a setting built for princes 
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—one of the great hotels of the Mediterranean 


LEVER people who want an 
exceptional, truly enjoyable, 
truly memorable winter holiday, 
nowadays go to Hotel Phoenicia, 
Malta—one of the great hotels of the 
Mediterranean. There they live like 
princes in a setting built for princes. 


HE Phoenicia is unique. Set 
superbly above the Grand 
Harbour (one of the world’s greatest 
veiws). Glorious food (French chef 
and fascinating menus). Magnificent 
choice of wines (the Wine Butler is 
a Master Sommelier). Service is of 
the highest international standard. 


HERE are eight private suites. 
Shops and hair salons. Every 
bedroom has a private bathroom, 
radio and telephone. Not only does 
the room service go round the clock 
—it is unstinting in its desire to 
bring you what you want, when you 
want it. At ground level, too, the 
amenities are laid on with a lavish 
hand; The Pegasus Bar with full 
meal service; The Residents Bar, 
for cocktails. The Restaurant. A sun 
terrace. The courtyard, too, is 
sunny and sheltered —a winter 
basking place. 


T The Phoenicia, cooking unites 
the high peaks of French and 
Italian cuisine with unfamiliar but 
delicious Maltese specialities. Enjoy 
this excellent food in the brilliant 
restaurant. Or, if you prefer, on the 
terrace outside. 


1. The fabulous Palace of the Grand Masters, recalling a bygone age 
of chivalry and romance. 2. Lunch in the sun on the Hotel terrace. 
3. Superb French cooking makes every meal a banquet. 4. From your 
bedroom a breathtaking view of Valletta’s busy harbour. 


ROM The Phoenicia you visit 

the coast where St. Paul was 
shipwrecked in A.D. 60 and from 
which he converted Malta to 
Christianity. From The Phoenicia 
you visit mysterious underground 
temples dug out of the earth nearly 
5,000 years ago. 


ROM The Phoenicia you can 

explore the little sun-drenched 
towns of M’dina (hill town of 
unsurpassed beauty, with palaces 
containing art treasures unique in 
the world); Mosta (with its sensat- 
ional church); Mellieha and Golden 
Bay (with their marvellous bathing 
beaches). 


T The Phoenicia you get some 
thing that cannot be got 
anywhere else in the world, with 
guaranteed sun in the middle of the 
warm Mediterranean. Write for the 
famous Hotel Phoenicia Souvenir 
Guide, and decide at leisure when 
you want the memorable experience 
ofa winter holiday at The Phoenicia. 
Quick air travel (cheapest per mile 
in Europe); English currency (even 
pennies and threepenny bits!); 
English spoken everywhere (the 
Maltese asked us in 160 years ago). 
Write to: The Manager, The 
Phoenicia, Malta G.C., or consult 
a good travel agent. 
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HEN I was a child, the summers 
were always golden with sunlight 

and the winters white with snow. Now 
the seasons seem to be merging into a 
drab hotch-potch. Nature appears, for 
once, to have taken it upon herself to 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


earned in the Antipodes, together with his 
mistress, of whom he is insanely jealous. 
He believes that she is carrying on an 
intrigue with a handsome young waiter 
in her hotel, and proceeds to murder the 
latter, in a manner so violently unlikely 








symbolise civilisation, for that is exactly 
what is happening to political and social existence. 
That is why a book of reminiscences such as 
Simona Pakenham’s PicTaits AND PERNoD holds 
such charms for me, and, I am sure, for all of my 
generation and those somewhat younger who can 
remember life as it was lived between the wars. 
What the really young will make of it I cannot tell. 
There was far less difference between the Victorian, 
Edwardian and neo-Georgian eras than between 
these and the present. Even the First World War 
did not cause such catastrophic social changes as 
the Second. 

When Miss Pakenham was in pigtails she used 
to go to Dieppe for her holidays, and in this book 
she tells the story of three such visits, when she 
was aged twelve, fifteen and nineteen respectively. 
From the moment when the captain of a cross- 
Channel steamer helps her to conquer seasickness 
to the last page when she sums up her memories 
of the chalet—*‘ On a rigolé’’ (We had fun)— 
this book is full of enchantment. The Pernod, of 
course, belongs to the last chapter only, but 
throughout Miss Pakenham was accompanied by 
her cousin Johnny, and she meets all kinds of 
entertaining people, for Dieppe was fashionable in 
those days and distinguished English visitors used 
to gather there. Among them was Walter Sickert, 
whose habit of wearing workman’s clothes once 
won him the greeting of “ Pisst. Allez-vous-en,” 
as though he were a marauding tom-cat! Miss 
Pakenham’s summing-up expresses not only the 
delightful memories shared by a particular group 
of people, but also the whole flavour of the period, 
especially that of the ‘twenties before the great 
depression. “‘We had fun,” because we knew 
how to enjoy ourselves. It is a lost art. 

I now take three books which all contain 
historical assessments of a particular race. The 
first is THE Romans, by R. H. Barrow. Short 
as it is, and difficult as the author must have found 
it to compress so much into so little, this is a 
quite admirable study. Mr. Barrow makes a 
point which I have never seen expressed elsewhere : 

If the same barbarians who overran great tracts of 
the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. 
had descended the peninsula of Greece in the fifth 
century B.c., in all probability they would have seen 
and appreciated little or nothing of the special 
characteristic of the Athenian culture, and much might 
have been destroyed. When they descended the 
Italian peninsula eight or nine hundred years later, 
they found a civilisation which they could to some 
extent understand and appreciate; for part of it took 
the form of a massive grandeur of buildings, and roads 
and fortifications and ordered government. 

This seems to me to be true, although one 
should not forget that it was the Romans of 
the Republic who sacked Corinth. 

The next two books belong to the same series 
of “Ancient Peoples and Places,’’ under the 
general editorship of Glyn Daniel. Tamara Talbot 
Rice’s THE SELJuKs contains much information 
about the Seljukid sultans and their empire, which 
was nearly co-extensive with modern Turkey, 
Palestine, part of Arabia, Iraq and Iran. The 
Turkish portion was ruled by the Seljuks of Rum. 
They were a warlike race, presenting a constant 
threat to the Christian West from the roth to 
the 13th centuries. 

Holger Arbman has produced a similar study 
of THE ViKkinGs, about whom the general reader 
may know (or fancy that he knows) rather more 
than about the Seljuks. Both books pay con- 
siderable attention to the art, literature and social 
organisation of these races, and are beautifully 
illustrated with photographs and line drawings. 
The type-face and general production also deserve 

igh praise. 

The first volume of a new guide to English 
literature is entitled THe AGe or Cuaucer. The 
general editor, Boris Ford, has included discussions 
of the works of Chaucer, Piers Plowman, and others 
up to and including Spenser. There is an anthology 
of these works, so spelt as to be perfectly com- 
prehensible to those unfamiliar with early English, 
and the social context is exhaustively described. 
This is a really valuable work, which no student 
of the period can afford to miss. 

I now tome to a very different form of ‘‘ docu- 
mentary "’ novel, which claims to be “ the most 
terrible story ever told.’’ Opinions will vary as 
to this, but there can be no doubt that Piepet, 
by Ka-Tzetnik 135633, author of ‘‘ The House of 
Dolls,”’ is as nasty a description of conditions in 
Auschwitz as has ever come my way. The story 
is told from the point of view of a “ piepel,” that 
is, one of the little Jewish boys chosen by the 





German block chiefs to be their servants-cum- 
catamites. More often than not they fell into the 
hands of the camp senior, who added murder to his 
other perversions, so that they met a terrifying and 
disgusting death. The “ piepel "’ stood high in the 
extraordinary hierarchy of Auschwitz, had special 
privileges, and could command others with a lower 
Funktion. But besides the danger of being 
murdered, either by the camp senior or by a block 
chief who wanted a change, there was always the 
possibility of having to hide among the nameless, 
starving thousands awaiting death in the gas- 
chamber. This story reads like some vile and 
beastly game of snakes-and-ladders. 























CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


The first is 
from a simultaneous display by the Yugoslav 
crack, Petar Trifunovic, who had the White pieces 


WO neat “ brevities"’ this week. 


PHILIDOR’S DEFENCE. 
White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-K4 5.Q«B PxP 
2. N-KB3 P-Q3 6. B-QB4 Q-B3 
3. P-Q4 B-NS 7. Q-QN3 P-QN3 
4.P~P BN 8. N-B3 P-B3 
All fairly familiar up to here (though more 
familiar in 1861 than 1961!). Now Trifunovic pulls 
out a move for which you might search in vain in 
the books. It is a little invention (or discovery, if 
you like) of his own with which, it is now revealed, 
he has scored many a victory in simultaneous play. 
The games of simultaneous displays are seldom 
publicised which explains how such a radical inno- 
vation has remained for many years unknown. 


9.B-KNS! Q-N3 
9....-Q*xB? 10. Bx Pch would wreck Black's 
position and win at least a pawn. 


10. R-Q1 B-K2 12.BxPch! Qx«B 
11.BxB N-B 13. R-Q8ch KxR 
and after 14. Qx Q, White naturally soon won. 


The next game is from the recent European 
Team Championship held in Western Germany: 


SICILIAN DEFENCE. 
Potvu- 










Potu- 


PoGats GAYEVSKY Pocats GAYEVSKY 
White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-QB4 6. B-K2 P-K3 
2.N-KB3 P-Q3 7.Casties Q-B2 
3. P-O4 PxP 8. P-B4 QN-Q2 
4.NxP N-KB3 9.B-B3 P-K4 
5.N-QB3 P-QR3 10. N-BS P-KN3 





















The noteworthy feature of this game is the way 
in which Black—an experienced player—collapses 
after a normal—in fact, almost humdrum—opening. 
His last move could hardly be criticised: it dislodges 
a menacing white knight and opens up a good de- 
veloping square for his otherwise rather confined 
king’s bishop; but the white knight on KR6 is a 
thorn in Black’s flesh for the rest of the game. 


11. PxP PxP 15. B-NS R-BI 
12. N-R6 P-ON4 16. Q-B3 NxB 
13. K-R1I B-QN2 17.QxN P-NS(?) 
14. B-N4 B-N2 18.RxP!! Resigns 


Clearly, the threat of 19. Q-K6ch is devastating, 
in almost every imaginable line of play. 


The best of the other novels, I thought, was 
Down Witt Come Tue Sky, by John Wyllie, an 
unusual tale about an Anglo-French island off 


Cherbourg. “ Minty ”’ strongly resembles Sark, 
or any other of the Channel Islands, with its own 
customs and traditions. Much trouble arises when 
one of the islanders attempts to introduce whole- 
sale industrialisation. Murder is done before the 
nastiest of these (mostly far from admirable) 
characters are brought to book. The story is told 
through the eyes of a twelve-year-old boy, whose 
reactions, ially when a man whom he greatly 
respects meets a violent death, are convincingly 
stated. 

Arthur Rutledge’s Opjzect or JEALOUSY is a 
very odd book. It is the story of a rich man who 
brings back to England the bad reputation he had 


that the best-intentioned imagination 
cannot stomach it fora moment. All this is written 
in a starchy, prissy prose which makes the whole 
set-up even odder. 

If you like any of Henry Cecil’s books, you will 
certainly like the latest, DAUGHTERS 1N Law, for 
it is exactly like all its predecessors. The theme 
varies, but the tune remains the same—if you can 
bear what I must confess to be an Irishism ! 
This time we have a case conducted by two 
sisters, one of whom is a solicitor and the other a 
barrister (a very handy arrangement, one might 
have thought). They fall in love with the sons of 
one Major Buttonstep—yes, Mr. Cecil is the kind of 
author who calls his characters Buttonstep—and 
have to overcome the major’s pathological objec- 
tion to the law and lawyers before the wedding 
bells can ring. (See how catching this sort of 
thing can be!) Of course, they manage to do this, 
with a jolly rollicking court case thrown in. For 
myself, I have supped of it, as the French say. 

Let me, with some relief, return to non-fiction 
with John Masters’ THe Roap Past MANDALAY. 
Unlike “ Bhowani Junction "’ and most of his other 
books, this is essentially written by a soldier for 
soldiers, and professional soldiers at that. There 
is much good description of fighting, for the author 
took part in the Burma campaign, partly in com- 
mand of a brigade, and partly on the staff. In the 
earlier part of the book there are glimpses of 
regimental life in barracks, full of rather violent 
extraversion, with girls, drink and ragging. Nor 
does Mr. Masters pull his punches when discussing 
the kind of intrigue, jockeying for posts, and so on, 
that goes on in all commands. As a Chindit, he 
saw much of Wingate, and Generals Slim and 
Stilwell also appear in his pages. But, of course, 
he is at his best when giving his readers a picture 
of the men with whom he was closest in touch, such 
as Major-General Peter Rees. There is much in 
this book which is conventional, but the author is 
not afraid of conventions, if he approves of them. 
I thought I was going to be bored, but found 
myself reading on with growing interest and 
respect. 

A finer subject for the talent of Monica Stirling 
than ‘“‘ Madame Mére ” could hardly be found, and 
in A Prive or Lions she does it full justice. 
The only thing universally known about Napoleon's 
mother is her habit of exclaiming Pourvu que ¢a 
dure when all seemed to be well with her son's 
Empire, a remark which Miss Stirling considers to 
be prescient rather than cynical. But Letizia 
Bonaparte was a great character in her own right. 
She brought up her family with much sternness, 
going so far as to whip young Napoleon at the 
age of seventeen. She was to say later that no one 
had ever slapped so many future kings and 
princesses as she had! After the fall of Napoleon 
she settled in Rome and died there, having been 
forbidden permission to join the Emperor at 
St. Helena. She was a fascinating and in many 
ways a noble figure, and fortunate in her biographer. 

The art of the essayist is dying, and I must 
refer, however briefly, to the new volume of 
Richard Church’s essays, entitled Cam Octoser. 
Read “‘ A Few Days of Silence,”” which, incident- 
ally, contains one of Mr. Church’s poems, and see 
for yourself how magical this form of prose can be 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 118: FIRST CATCH YOUR TURTLE. 











A MEXICAN SKIN-DIVER, OFF COZUMEL ISLAND, RIDING A LARGE TURTLE TOWARDS THE SHORE WHERE IT WILL BE KILLED. 


At the island of Cozumel, off the east coast of Yucatan, herds of turtles are 
preserved until they grow to a large enough size. Then a skin-diver like this 
one will catch a turtle and hold on to it by means of a rope running round 
the turtle’s neck and round the back of his head. The fisherman lets him- 
self be carried in towards the shore, where the turtle is killed and its delicious 
meat sold. The fishermen take great care not to harm the turtles when they 
come ashore to lay their eggs, and only catch them in the water: . The flesh 


of these enormous beasts which can weigh hundreds of pounds, is regarded 
as a great delicacy. It must be a wonderful life in many ways, catching 
turtles—with sunlight, clear water, free rides from unsuspecting turtles and 
a diet of turtle steaks. The life seems all the more wonderful now that in 
England winter has made itself felt already and spring is all too far behind. 
The glittering water in this photograph is just as enticing as the blandishments 
of travel advertisements and agencies. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE ROLLS-ROYCE S/JZLVER CLOUD I]. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


OME years ago, when fine chassis with special coachwork were a notable 

feature of the Paris Motor Show, I walked round the Grand Palais with 

a famous French carrossier looking at one beautiful car after another. Con- 

noisseur that he was, he pointed out to me the special features of the cars he 

admired, and when we came to the Rolls-Royce stand he stood for perhaps 

half a minute. Then very quietly he said ‘‘ La Rolls-Royce est hors 
concours.” 

I thought of his words some days ago as I was driving the latest Silver 
Cloud II saloon London-wards along M.1, after having enjoyed its utter 
perfection fora week. As it wafted me silently along at a cruising 85-90 m.p.h. 
I noticed that the occupants of cars I was overtaking turned their heads to 
watch my swift approach, through their rear windows, and as I passed they 
looked through the side windows to see the big car sweep majestically by. 
Were they thinking, too, I wondered, that the Rolls-Royce is not to be 
compared with lesser cars ? 

And, were he alive to-day, what would my coachbuilder friend have 
thought of the Silver Cloud II as representing the progress Rolls-Royce have 
made since those long-past days? Of one thing I am sure, he would 
have rejoiced to see that the classic lines of the radiator have been retained, 
and have taken on even 
more noble proportions 
than he knew. 

It was in the 
autumn of 1959, after 
five years of develop- 
ment, that the 4.9-litre 
6-cylinder engine was 
replaced by the 6.2-litre 
Vee-8 with a light alloy 
cylinder-crankcase cast- 
ing in which wet liners 
were inserted to form 
the bores. The 6 
cylinder engine had been 
progressively developed 
for many years, until 
finally it was considered 
that further develop- 
ment would be incom- 
patible with the high 
standards of smoothness 
and silence that the 
manufacturers set 
themselves. 

The Silver Cloud II 
is a large car, but it is so 
well proportioned that 
unless it is alongside, or 
at least close to, another 
car of much less bulk 
one does not think of it 
as unusually large. Yet 
its wheelbase is 1o ft. 
3 ins., front track 4 ft. 
10} ins., rear track 5 ft., 
and overall dimensions 
are: length 17 ft. 7} ins., 
width 6 {ft. 2} ins. and 
height 5 ft. 4 ins. 

Sitting in the car one gets a better impression of its size, for one enters 
without stooping and sits in a natural position on a cushion about 13 ins. 
above the practically flat floor with 37 ins. of headroom. The rear seat cushion 
is 2 ins. higher. 

Perhaps, too, for the first few minutes of driving I felt that it really was a 
large car, not because of any lack of vision or ease of control, but rather 
because I was conscious of the very considerable value of the magnificent 
carriage of which I was in charge, and at traffic lights other cars seemed to 
draw up needlessly close to it. 

Actually the ease of control is remarkable. In the first place the driving 
position is beyond criticism, except possibly by a giant or a dwarf. Then the 
power steering literally demands no more effort than finger and thumb can 
give, and there are only two pedals, for brake and throttle, nicely placed for 
one’s foot to pivot on its heel between them. 

As the transmission incorporates a fluid coupling the drive is taken up 
with absolute smoothness, and with the gear selector in position “ 4’ on its 
quadrant the changes of ratio up or down can be left to the gear-box itself, 
according to speed and load. But the driver has command of the changes 
when he wishes, through both the throttle pedal and the gear selector. Indeed, 
a skilful driver with a delicate foot will get much more pleasure, and better 
results, than a ham-footed driver. 

For maximum acceleration the gear-box is allowed to make full throttle 
changes throughout the speed range, and despite its 2 tons plus the Silver 
Cloud II will then reach 30 m.p.h. from rest in 3.5 secs., 60 m.p.h. in 11 secs., 
and 80 m.p.h. in 20.4 secs. In such case the upward changes into second and 
third may be felt. 

But a skilful driver will scorn to treat such a beautiful mechanism so, for 
by throttle control he will still obtain almost as rapid acceleration but with 
completely imperceptible changes of ratio. Full throttle down changes are 





A LARGE CAR WHICH HAS REMARKABLE EASE OF CONTROL DUE TO ITS POWER-ASSISTED STEERING AND FREELY AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION: THE ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER CLOUD II. 


only likely to be required in emergency, and they are given by a “ kick-down ”’ 
on the accelerator. 

In normal driving, if the driver wishes to anticipate the gear-box, the 
selector lever gives delightfully smooth changes between top and third, 
naturally the throttle being used intelligently—opened slightly for a down- 
ward change and eased momentarily for an upward one. If the driver leaves 
the selector lever in position ‘'3,"" as he can do inadvertently because the 
engine is so unobtrusive, the transmission will change into top at about 
78 m.p.h., so that he cannot damage the engine by “ over-revving.”’ 

If the selector lever is placed in position ‘“‘2” then the gear-box will 
remain in that ratio, making engine braking available for descending a steep 
hill, but as there is no safety up-change to protect the engine a speed of 
50 m.p.h. should not be exceeded. First gear is instantly available, however, 
by “ kick-down.” 

For starting the engine the selector lever must be in “ N ” (neutral), and 
to move it into this position or position ‘‘ R ”’ (reverse) the button in the end 
of the lever must be depressed. If the engine is switched off with the selector 
in position “‘ R ”’ a lock operates in the gear-box and the car will not move 
even on the steepest gradient. I have described the action of the transmission 
—the characteristics of 
which seem better suited 
to the larger engine 
than to the previous 
“six ”’ because of the 
higher torque — fairly 
fully because it contri- 
butes so much to the 
ease, and tothe 
pleasure, of driving. 

So, too, does the 
power steering, which 
makes this large and 
heavy car with 8.20 by 
15-in. tyres perfectly 
light to manceuvre, but 
without robbing the 
driver of “feel” at 
higher speeds if he 
does not grip the wheel 
too tightly. The drum 
brakes are large, power- 
ful and smooth, and are 
applied hydraulically 
through a mechanical 
servo driven from the 
gear-box, a system 
which has long been a 
Rolls-Royce feature, and 
which was originally 
subject to a slight lag, 
now practically elimin- 
ated. Only light pedal 
pressure is needed, and 
the fact that there are 
two separate hydraulic 
systems, with two 
master cylinders, is a 
safety feature. 

The suspension 
system gives a very comfortable ride over any surface and a switch 
on the steering column gives a soft or harder setting of the rear spring 
dampers. An anti-roll torsion bar at the front prevents roll on corners 
if the car is driven as a Rolls-Royce should be, but if one attempts to see how 
good the roadholding is, and it is very good, then roll can be induced and tyre 
squeal set up. 

But one soon feels that a Rolls-Royce demands good behaviour from its 
driver. It also seems to demand it from other drivers. and I was more than 
once astonished at the respect other drivers accorded it. 

With the interior furnishing and lavish appointments I need not deal in 
detail. Polished woodwork, fine leather, and thick carpets are indicative of 
the high standard. The ventilation and heating are such that windows can 
be kept closed, and then wind and road noises are as inaudible as mechanical 
noise, even at 110 m.p.h. The only slight noise I could hear from the engine 
was from the hydraulic tappets when starting from cold, and this quickly 
ceased. The automatic choke gave instant starting. 

The rear window is electrically heated against misting, and on the test 
car the four windows were electrically controlled, with four switches to give 
the driver over-riding control. The test car also had the vapour compression 
refrigeration, which proved far too efficient for the ambient temperatures of 
an English summer. 

An engineering detail that impressed me as typical is the bell-crank lever 
at each side of the scuttle to lock or unlock the hinged top panels of the bonnet ; 
these are beautifully designed and finished. 

What does one pay for all this perfection ? The basic price of the car is 
£4300 (£6272 18. 5d.), of electric windows {£65 (£94 15s. 10d.), of refrigeration 
£275 (£401 10s. od.), and of Sundym glass in the windows {12 10s. 
(£18 4s. 7d.), figures in brackets being with purchase tax. The price with 
tax as tested is {6786 11s. 1od. 
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Timeless Balkan Sobranie. 
the spacious days of Edwardian London. The same dedicated 
care, the same choice tobaccos are still lavished on this unique 
mixture 
as then. Balkan Sobranie smoking mixture remains a wise 
a subtle blend 
of matured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. Cool and slow- 


tobacco... 


_ 


7, 1961 


Timeless 





bringing you the same majestic contentment now 


a rich and satisfying tobacco... 


smoking to the last shred. 


Balkan Sobranie 


SMOKING MIXTURE 6/9 the ounce 


THE 


Unwaveringly unchanged since 


ILLUSTRATED 
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There's ne 
mistaking 
White Horse 
Whisky 


(the mellowness gives it away) 
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CONDITIONS CF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 
lent, — hired out or otherwise disposed 


riodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the ~~ of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


hired out or otherwise 
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ALSO GOLD LABEL DE LUXE 75° PROOF 
Sole proprietors LANG BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASGOW. 
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everything a fine cognac brandy should be 









GOOD TWEED LOOKS 











Your Help Is Needed 


for those who cannot help themselves 


Fram, Sick Otpd Psop.e with seriously impaired health 
and rapidly dwindling means. Old people who long to 
spend their remaining days with a loved one but for whom 
this is impossible without monetary grants for adequate 
heating, clothing, invalid foods and other necessities. 


Over 2,500 old people were assisted last year by the 
D.G.A.A. and the numbers in need are always increasing. 


There are so many poor distressed gentlepeople 
who need your help—please send a donation. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
(Appeal LL.N.), Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8. 















PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE > 
(Chairman) 


S' DUNSTAN’S | 


|, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the Notional 
Assistance Act, 1948) 
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Tailors, Hosiers and Hatters since 1785 
27 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
Telephone HYDe Park 2276/9 
141/142 FEMCHURCH STREET, E.C. 3 
Telephone MANsion House 1877 








by supporting the 


CHILDREN’ 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON 5.£.1! 
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ESTABLISHED 1847 sd 


6 DUKE STREET g 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON 5&.W.1 


WHITEMALL 


1623 






READY TO WEAR 
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MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 
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Gordon and Gotch Ltd, Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, 


by Mag 
Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and i N.Z.; 
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a WALPAMUR 
> | QUALITY PAINTS 


do a wonderful job 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT . THE WALPAMUR CO LTD. DARWEN . LANCS 
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WEAR ENAMEL P 


There are Walpamur Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 
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RIGHT HON. AN'THONY aROWS, 


Hows Mlapor. 
CHARLES FAREBROTHER, Esq. Ald. 
HENRY WINCHESTER, Esq. jsberias 


GUILDHALL. ~ 
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Hiow a man ean still dine famously at home 


You don’t need a butler to make a perfectly ordinary meal seem convince ingly like a 
banquet. A bottle of Directors’ Bin will do just as well. A glass of this noble and 


benevolent port wine will bring the simplest supper to its end with a fanfare of 


trumpets. And astonishingly, Directors’ Bin costs no more than 26/- a bottle. 


HARVEYS PORT 


HARVEYS DIRECTORS’ BIN 26/- « HARVEYS HUNTING PORT 19/- 








